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INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


Here is a suggestion for continuing “war 
Socialism” in time of peace: 


We suffer many ills in times of peace, 
serious enough to call for all available 
remedies. It being granted that conscrip- 
tion is efficient and fair for war, it is 
equally so for peace. All authorities agree 





that this war arose over trade interests and’ 


rivalries; these being in the hands of the 
ruling class in its totality. It would then 
seem necessary to remove the cause by a 
conscription process in peace times. to pre- 
vent these dangerous aggregations of trade 
interests. 

It could well be done by the same process 
that is now used to raise war revenues, 
taking for public use much or most of all 
the excess profits and incomes and inheri- 
tances. These taxes would provide freely 
for all desirable public services, and would 
have a tendency to reduce profits by larger 
returns to the wage earning class. 

That peace casualties are approximately 
as great at all times as the war casualties 
in most wars, is shown by the fact that five 
times the proportion of infants of the poor 
class die, as of the well-to-do class, and by 
the brevity of average life, compared with 
the normal length of life properly employed 
and properly conditioned people, and by 
the statement of Dr. Gorgas of Panama 
fame, that more than a million preventable 
deaths occur every year in this country 
alone. 

That we should not suffer from want of 
ability by withdrawing the inducement of 
great incomes and high living, is proven 
by the fact that young men of the best 
ability and of the upper class, are freely 
enlisting as private soldiers, taking the 
same pay and fare and risk as those of the 
wage earning class, and that men of estab- 
lished ability are giving up their own busi- 
ness to serve in the war for nothing. 

Profit-making which includes salaries, is 
now the modern method of seeking wealth, 
as in former times it was by conquest and 
robbery. It has the same fascination for 
ability and its following; we must remove 
that cause before we can expect permanent 


peace. 
N. O. NELSON. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

We believe that much of the present war 
taxation will, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, continue after the war and perhaps 
be applied to such purposes as old age pen- 
sions, state insurance, labor exchanges and 
other forms of welfare legislation such as 
have recently been gaining favor in Euro- 
pean countries and in many of our states. 
But the just distribution of wealth is only 
half the problem, the difficulty will be to 
harmonize it with adequate production, es- 
pecially in time of peace when comparative- 
ly few persons are willing to give their best 
work with no inducement but patriotism. 








Now that we are helping to make the 
world safe for democracy, certain of my 
British friends insist that Great Britain is 
democratic. Their king, they say, has little 
opportunity to shape the policies of the 
Government and has no responsibilities for 
its successes or failures. Our President has 
much more power. 

How much does it cost the United King- 
dom in salaries, fees, etc., to keep alive this 
hereditary ruler who does nothing for his 
kingdom but wear a crown? Is this twen- 
tieth century efficiency? 

WiwiaAm H. LEeacu. 

Alden, New York 


Most Americans will agree with our cor- 
respondent that any king is an expensive 
luxury, especially in war time. Still the 
British way of paying a ruler to do nothing 
gracefully is better than the German way 
of paying him to do mischief. For the use 
of the king, the queen and the upkeep of 
the court Parliament appropriates 470,000 
pounds ($2,350,000) each year. The Brit- 


ish claim that they save the money for this 
by being economical in other ways in which 
we are extravagant. 





One of our astronomical readers points 
out that it was Julius Caesar and not Pope 
Gregory who patented the Leap Year. Come 
to think of it, the Roman general’s repu- 
tation for gallantries at the Egyptian court 
and elsewhere would suggest that he would 
be more apt to be interested in the institu- 
tion of Leap Year than a celibate Roman 
pontiff. 


A recent editorial. in The Independent, in 
a vein of pleasantry, intimates that the 
pontiff to whom we owe the now generally 
accepted calendar, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury showed a leaning toward the femin- 
ism which we commonly think of as a 
twentieth century development. 

The editorial writer has confused the 
facts in the case. It was Julius Caesar, not 
Pope Gregory, who gave to women their 
“one chance in four’—albeit quite unwit- 
tingly. Pope Gregory seems to have consid- 
ered this unwarranted liberality to the sex 
and so curtailed the privilege by three per 
cent. 


Detroit, Michigan A. B. Lyons. 


P E B B L E § 


Here is the “plane” truth: we haven’t 
enough.—London Opinion. 











Black—What sort of a car are you using 
this year? 
White—Trolley.—The Lamb. 


She—Were the British soldiers happy 
when they started for France? 

He—Happy? They were in transports.— 
Brunonian. 


Allied control officers have discovered 
fifteen hundred tons of potatoes hidden in 
Athens. The Salonika expedition is now 
felt to be justified —Punch. 


Sponge—I think that a street car has 
just passed. 

Blotter—How yuh know? 

Sponge—I can see its tracks.—Chapar- 
ral. 


“I attended a remarkable lecture last 
night.” ~ . 

“What was peculiar?” 

“The speaker did not use the word 
pacifism once.”—Penn State Froth. 


Instructor—You were absent yesterday, 
where were you? 

Frosh—At the cemetery. 

Instructor—Any one dead? 

Frosh—Sure, all of them.—Lehigh Burr. 


“Why don’t you make 
speeches ?” 

“Because,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“the subject is not one which I desire in 
any way to render obscure to the public 
mind.”—Washington Star. 


some more 


Convalescent Tommy (in public gardens, 
interested in botany)—Do you happen to 
know to what family that plant belongs? 

Old Gardener—I happens to know it 
don’t belong to no family. That plant be- 
longs to the corporation.—Passing Show. 


An Italian, having applied for citizen- 
ship, was being examined in the naturali- 
zation court. 

“Who is the President of the United 
States?” 

“Mr. Wils’.” 

“Who is the Vice-President?’ 

“Mr. Marsh’.” 

“If the President should die, who then 
would be President?” 

“Mr. Marsh’.” 

ae you be President?” 


“Why 


“Mister, you 'scuse, please. I vera busy 
worka da mine.”—Everybody’s. 
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First Countryside Number of 
The Independent—Next Week 


Your house, outside and in, your town, your garden—these are the things 
with which The Countryside Department of The Independent, appearing in 


the first number of every month, will deal. 


Short, helpful articles by men 


and women of unquestioned authority will crowd every monthly issue with 
the sort of information and advice that will make you want to act on it instantly. 


Your House 


How can you make it more livable? More effi- 
cient? Aymar Embury II, one of the foremost 
specialists in country house architecture in the 
country, tells about the structure itselfi—what ma- 
terials to choose and how to use them properly—in 
a series of three articles on The House Livable, 
Brick and Stone, Wood and Stucco, Getting the 
Details Right. The most practical of all building 
questions—how much will it cost?—is considered 
in an article on The House Building Budget, by 
Russell F. Whitehead, who is in close touch with 
both architects and builders all over the country. 
Harold D. Eberlein, author of The Architecture of 
Colonial America, gives in Building in the Ver- 
nacular sensible advice on the choice of a style, 
backed by authoritative information. Noble Foster 
Hoggson, of Hoggson Brothers, traces architec- 
tural tendencies in The Country House of the 
Next Generation. 

Indoors, too. How can you change it to make 
it more comfortable, more beautiful, again, more 
efficient? Refurbishing the House—making it over 
for the autumn and winter, freshening it and bet- 
tering it without doing it all over—is the subject of 
an early article by Agnes Foster Wright, a New 
York decorator, who will also write on Living 
Rooms to Live in. George Leland Hunter, whose 
authoritative position in interior decoration needs no 
mention, writes with broad knowledge and originali- 
ty on Carpets and Carpeting and Wall Papers, Max- 
well Armfield, an English artist with a very inter- 
esting decorative outloolt, tells in Stenciling how 
to apply a fascinating method of home decoration. 
Churchill. Ripley, author of The Oriental Rug 
300k, writes on Rug Beauty in the Small House. 
The House-Furnishing Budget, The Efficient 
Kitchen, and Closets will be discussed in a way 
that will bring household efficiency very much 
nearer. 


Your Garden 


To keep the garden efficient you must work 
intelligently all through the season. Professor 
Hugh Findlay, of the College of Agriculture in 
Syracuse University, tells every month, in a pains- 
taking way; just’ what needs attention in the war 


garden, the flower garden and the orchard. Miss 
Anna Barrows, of the School of Practical Arts, 
Teachers College, takes up the garden-food problem 
where Professor Findlay leaves off, and all through 
the growing season writes every month on the 
efficient use of the foodstuffs grown in the home 
vegetable-patch. There will be special articles, too, 
on particular garden problems, such as F. F. Rock- 
well’s Winding Up the Campaign and Professor 
Findlay’s Into Winter Quarters; early next spring 
will come a set of complete and practical garden 
manuals for next season’s problems. 


Your Place 

Harold A. Caparn, former president of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, has an 
interesting and immensely practical message for 
the man with a suburban lot. He outlines it in 
this number, and future Countryside Numbers will 
help you to make your place efficient and really 
beautiful. The poultry yard, too, has frequent 
attention. E. I. Farrington, a successful poultry- 
raiser, who knows the small poultry-yard problem 
through and through, guides the amateur around 
the poultry calendar. 


Your Town 
Good townkeeping will be treated in suggestive 
articles by men and women to whom better roads, 
better organizations, better amusements, better 
public spirit generally, are vital subjects. The 
special needs of the countryside motorist will be 
well handled in The Independent’s Passenger Car 

Service by John Chapman Hilder. 


Your Problems 

The Countryside Shop, in connection with The 
Independent Efficiency Service, will continue to 
give the accurate, painstaking, cordial help in an- 
swering all sorts of countryside house questions 
that it has given hitherto. This service puts at the 
command of readers expert advice on the selection 
of equipment of all sorts for the house and garden 
and the solution of all kinds of technical and artis- 
tic problems involved in efficient countryside living. 
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‘“To live and work efficiently is the supreme 
concern of the American Countryside today.”’ 
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THE HOHENZOLLERN DEFIANCE 


HE Imperial German Chancellor’s much her- 

alded speech, when, after delay, it was made, 

was not addrest to the Allied Nations for infor- 

mation, warning, or reproof, nor to the opinion 
of mankind, for which the German Government long since 
ceased to have a decent regard. It was addrest to a long- 
suffering and badly damaged German people, and was in 
substance as in form a brutal defiance by the “Potsdam 
gang.” The Hohenzollerns have learned nothing and will 
yield nothing. They will “stand pat” until a rising popular 
wrath sweeps them into obiivion. 

Horace Greeley used to say to his unfriendly caller at the 
Tribune office, “You’re a liar and you know you're a liar.” 
The Imperial Chancellor is a liar and he knows as well as 
anybody in the world that he is a liar, and that all man- 
kind outside of Germany knows that he is a liar. He repeats 
the silly stuff about British and Russian responsibility for 
the war and the “illegality” of the British blockade. This 
means that he thinks that the German people can be made 
to believe it awhile longer. He well knows that everybody 
outside the frontiers of the’ Central Powers understands 
what the Imperial German Government means by its claim 
to be fighting “a defensive war.” It is fighting a defensive 
war—a war in desperate defense of Hohenzollern absolut- 
ism against the massing forces of world democracy. 

The Chancellor intimates that if America interferes un- 
duly with U-boat activity, Germany will be prepared to 
fight America. America takes pleasure in ‘returning the 
compliment. She will undoubtedly be prepared to fight Ger- 
many and has no intention of awaiting Germany’s pleasure 
as to a convenient time to begin. Germany made a large 
mistake in underrating the fighting spirit and the military 
prowess of Great Britain. America will take a sincere 


pleasure in undeceiving the German mind upon the mili- 
tary resources and determination of the United States. 
It is just as well that things have turned out in Germany 
as they now stand. Nothing could have been worse for the 
future of civilization than any misapprehension or muddle- 
headedness in America upon the real purpose of the Ger- 
man Government. If the Kaiser’s spokesman could hav2 
“put over” the impression that the Hohenzollerns stood 
ready for the good of the empire to surrender an appre- 
ciable part of their power, in particular the war-making 
power, to a Reichstag responsible to the people, American 
military effort might have been impeded. The Chancellor 
has thrown off all disguise and abandoned all pretense so 
far as this essential matter is concerned. With Great Britain 
and France the United States sees with perfect clearness 
the straight and simple issue of the. conflict. Are the people, 
including the people of Germany, going to manage their 
own affairs, or is the “Potsdam gang’”’ to manage us all? 
One more worth-while result of the Chancellor’s speech 
will be a clearer vision than any of us have been able to get 
hitherto of the probable further duration of the war..'The 
faint-hearted are saying, “We are in for a long one.” We 
do not so see the situation, or rather, perhaps, we should 
say, we think it is clear that the war need not last much 
longér if America acts with sufficient promptness and vigor. 
To suppose for a moment that the Allied Nations, backed by 
the resources of the United States, will not win this war is 
astoundingly childish. The one and only possible way to 
shorten it now is to strike stunning blows. For one thing, 
we should get our navy into action. It is time to destroy 
the German naval bases. The situation calls for the reso- 
lution and the action of Farragut at Mobile Bay and of 
Dewey at Manilla. “Damn the torpedoes; go ahead.” 


A MAN’S JOB FOR THE BEAR 


HE young Russian republic like the infant Hercules 
has been forced to begin its mighty tasks in the very 
cradle. Upon an army inspired by victory and patriotic 
sentiment, but at the same time demoralized by intrigue 
and faction, upon a nation which is distracted by civil con- 
flict, upon a government which fell heir to a thousand prob- 
lems of maladministration, has been flung the full force 
f the most formidable war machine which the world has 
ever seen. It is not surprising that Russia has lost Kalusz 
and Tarnopol. It would not be surprising if the Germans 
were hammering at the gates of Moscow or Petrograd 
before the growing strength of the western Allies com- 
yelled them to turn their attention again to the other front. 
Nevertheless the friend of Russia must say to the heroic 
provisional government, “Lift up your hearts! Other democ- 
acies have lived thru greater dangers than this.” 
In many respects the situation of the Russian republic 
f-1917 recalls that of France in 1792. France had under- 


taken the colossal task of remodeling every institution in 
the nation and, while confusion was at its worst, had to 
face a royal alliance which began with Austria and Prussia, 
ever the consistent foes of democracy, and in the end in- 
cluded most of the kings of Europe. The noble and wealthy 
men of France had for the most part gone over to the 
enemy or remained to plot treason at home. The men who 
had the task of ruling the nation and directing its armies 
were inexperienced in government and drawn from classes 
which under the old monarchy had never been permitted to 
share responsibility and power. They had so aggrieved and 
affronted the Roman Catholic Church in France as to make 
every orthodox priest and every devout layman an open or 
secret foe. La Vendée was in full revolt and civil war was 
smoldering in every city of southern and western France. 
In Paris itself the government trembled before the mob, a 
radicalism far more cruel than the extremist faction of 
Russian anarchists have syet shown themselves to be. 

















CARTOON COMMENT 


CLOSING IN ON HOHENZOLLERN 


























Three nations—none of them Ger- 
many—suggest these next moves 
for the Kaiser. “Out!” says 
Rehse in the New York World, 
adding a forceful reminder that 
“there are two who won’t resign” 
—Defeat and Starvation. Ding, 
whose real name is Darling, has 
drawn Kaiser Bill in sorry plight 
for the New York Tribune (cen- 
ter). “That’s what he gets for 
trying to walk off with the 
world.” Ding’s explanation of the 











DON'T YOU THINK 
ITs ABGUT TIME 
TO TALK PEACE 





Kaiser’s peace talk (in the lower 
left corner) is convincing, too. 
He finds him “a little late with 
his suggestion.” The British com- 
ment (above) is from Reynold’s 
Newspaper; it points the way to 
Wilhelm of Germany as “The 
next to fall” in the game of 
“Royal Ninepins.” Italy has bor- 
rowed a bit of United States 
slang to point the moral in 
L’Asino, Rome ; the finger of fate 
is suggesting “This Way Out!” 
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The army was no less disorganized than the civil admin- 
istration. The old officer class, perhaps incompetent and 
disloyal, but nevertheless monopolists of the military 
technic of the time, had been replaced by new men with 
vast enthusiasm but no adequate training. Beside the old 
regiments of professional soldiers, trained in the stiff and 
formal eighteenth century manner, marched raw levies of 
volunteers and conscripts straight from the plow to the 
battle line. Even the best drilled soldiers were rendered 
unreliable by the disappearance of the accustomed rigid 
discipline. Sometimes the soldiers insisted on electing their 
own officers, as has occurred more than once since the 
Russian revolution during the present war. Meanwhile the 
“confederate kings’? with their loyal and disciplined armies 
were converging slowly on the city of Paris and the repub- 
lican forces breaking and fleeing before them. 

What saved France in spite of everything was the blaze 
of energy and enthusiasm which sometimes bursts forth 
from the white-hot heart of a popular revolution. As army 
after army was scattered new armies were raised. Military 
mistakes were made the basis for new tactical methods. 
Generals disloyal or treasonable were promptly removed, 
sometimes by way of the guillotine. All internal disloyalty 
was stamped out with an energy that we hope the Russian 
Government can imitate and with a venomous fury that we 
hope will not be copied in the present instance. The tangled 
question of transportation and supply, the greatest present 
difficulty of Russia, was set to rights by Carnot, “organizer 
of victory,” a man of the type of Premier Kerensky. 

Russia is better off than France was in many ways and 
may hope to escape both the Reign of Terror and the Napo- 
leonic Empire. Then France stood alone, for altho many in- 
dividuals in England and the United States sympathized 
with the revolution, no government ventured to uphold her 
cause against her innumerable foes. Today Russia has al- 
most the whole world on her side and if she will remain 
loyal to her allies they can be depended upon never to desert 
her. Then France was trying a new experiment with no 
lamp of experience to guide her feet. Today Russia may 
profit by the knowledge of all the revolutionary movements 
of the past century. Then the revolutionary idea was cham- 
pioned by a nation, powerful indeed, but small enough to be 
completely garrisoned and held down if the foe could once 
destroy the armies in the field. But the present Russian 
republic is the most unconquerable of nations. Should the 
Germans burn Moscow they would be as far from the ef- 
fective occupation of the country as was Napoleon. Should 
they advance their trenches to the Urals they would find a 
whole new world lying unconquered before them in Siberia. 
We do not ask Russia to win great battles in the field or 
march her Cossacks into Berlin. All that we ask is that she 
endure, that she abandon none of her hard-won liberties and 
that she make no separate peace with the common foe. If 
the armies of free Russia can maintain the republic and at 
the same time keep on hammering the Germans until a de- 
cision is reached in the west, it matters comparatively little 
where the battle line is drawn. We still hope for Russia’s 
triumphant advance into the heart of Poland. But the whole 
world will owe Russia gratitude if she will but continue the 
struggle, in victory or in defeat. 








SO FAR, SO GOOD 

HE Food Control bill has at last passed both 
houses of Congress. It has passed in such diverse 
forms that there is almost sure to be still further delay 
while the differences between the two Houses are being 
threshed out in conference. But one thing at least is sure. 
Whiskey and allied “hard liquors” have: received their 
deathblow, at least for the duration of the war. The 
House bill contains a “bone-dry’” national prohibition 
clause; the Senate bill contains a clause prohibiting the 





distilling of alcoholic liquors from foodstuff, and direct- 
ing the President to buy the stock of distilled liquors now 
in store. Which one of these provisions will remain when 
the bill has come out of conference, it is not easy to say 
with certainty; it is probable, however, that the Senate 
will have its way rather than the House on this point. 

This is hardly logical in a food control bill, for the brew- 
ing of beer uses up much more food than the distilling of 
whiskey. But then it would be too much to expect logic in 
legislation, for legislation thrives on compromise, and com- 
promise knows no logic. 

If only one of the two classes of liquor is to go, it is of 
course better that it should be the distilled liquors, for 
whiskey does more harm than beer. Not even a plausible 
case can be made for the production and consumption of 
whiskey, gin, rum and the allied alcoholic products of 
distillation. 

The elimination of whiskey for the duration of the war 
will be a tremendous victory for national efficiency, national 
thrift, and national decency. Some day beer will go the 
same way and the victory will be complete. 


THE FOOD CONTROL BILL 


HE only kinds of food conservation in which some 
" ane take an interest are “pork” for their con- 
stituents, the plum tree and peanut politics. If Mr. Hoover 
would undertake to conserve these foodstuffs we might 
hear less of senatorial opposition to his appointment as 
food administrator. 


IF WE HAD TO 


O fallen are the American people from their old tradi- 

tion of boastfulness, so far have we left behind the 
Fourth of July orator who knew that with one hand tied 
behind us we could “lick creation,” that nearly every per- 
son we meet assumes that military efficiency is not only a 
German invention but a German monopoly and that if we 
do not win this war our future can only be one of vas- 
salage. The Independent agrees that it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of. victory over Germany. 
Defeat would compel us to provide for our future security 
by turning America into an armed camp. This we do not 
wish to do; it would run counter to all our ideals of per- 
sonal liberty, all our instinctive good natured carelessness, 
all our preference for creative instead of destructive ac- 
tivity. But if Germany compels us to master the harsh 
science of war we can do it and do it on a scale which 
even Germany cannot rival. 

Germany is a nation of less than seventy million people 
occupying a country smaller than the state of Texas. Its 
per capita wealth is less than ours and its undeveloped 
natural resources incomparably less. We share with Ger- 
many the stimulating climate of the North Temperate Zone 
and the bulk of our population is descended from the same 
racial stock. There is, then, no reason why we cannot if 
we will outrival any achievement of Germany. The su- 
periorities of Germany, which are many and evident, are 


,such as may be understood and imitated, just as Japan has 


understood and imitated the civilization of the West. The 
German people are, as a whole, better educated than we, 
but illiteracy is so rapidly disappearing in this country and 
our schools are capable of such improvement and develop- 
ment that a single generation of earnest educational en- 
deavor may wipe out Germany’s lead. The German people 
show greater industrial efficiency than we, but our nation, 
which has developed to the highest degree efficiency in the 
individual plant and industry, ought to be able to learn 
from Germany how to codrdinate the different industries of 
the nation so that each may serve the common weal. Ger- 
many claims a more competent government, but it cannot 
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produce a statesman of broader vision than President Wil- 
son; better diplomats than Root, Whitlock and Gerard; 
abler administrators than Hoover, Goethals and our Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

What is true of the victories of Germany in the activities 
of peace is equally true of its triumphs in time of war. 
Strategy can be studied at West Point as well as in any 
German military school. We are not handicapped by having 
to find generalships for Crown Princes; we are free to seek 
out military talent wherever it may be found. Even the 
Germans do not venture to deny that there is an almost 
inexhaustible supply of good raw material for an army 
among our hundred and ten million people. We are not be- 
hind any nation in military invention, and if we have not 
turned out the engines of war on the same scale as Ger- 
many it has not been from the lack of factories and ship- 
yards, but because we were repelled by the cost and cruelty 
of modern war. Where Germany is most superior to us and 
the rest of the world is in military organization based on 
a scientific conscription of human resources. The individ- 
ualistic American resents rule by card catalog. But there 
can be no doubt that rather than be dominated by Germany 
we could and would make every man, woman, boy and girl 
in the nation devote some time each year to the study of 
some occupation useful in wartime so that when “the Day” 
arrived the whole population would with the minimum of 
friction or confusion turn to the practise of war. Such a 
universal mobilization would insufe that Uncle Sam would 
have no “dead weight” to pull thru the diversion of labor 
to useless or even mischievous channels, such as now occurs 
in every belligerent country and even in scientific Germany. 
Of course we hope to avoid such a diversion of time, energy 
and intelligence into military channels. But let not Germany 
confuse the love of peace with incapacity for war. 








HELD UP BY THE CENSOR 


N the British Public Record Office there is a letter that 

was never delivered. The vigilant British official who in- 
tercepted it marked on it “a scurrilous and very wicked 
letter.” It is signed B. Franklin and urges the need of a 
well disciplined militia in America, chiefly on the ground 
of self defense, but the writer adds, “And what a glory 
would it be for us to send, on any trying occasion, ready 
and effectual aid to our mother country!” 

The “trying occasion” is here and the American soldiers 
are there tho not so ready or so numerous as they would 
have been if Franklin’s plan for military training had been 
carried out ever since. Franklin was a pacifist. Our present- 
day pacifists are fond of quoting his: “There never was a 
good war nor a bad peace.” But he was an advocate of pre- 
paredness, too. When he went from Boston to Philadel- 
delphia he found the latter city less to his liking in two 
respects, “there being no provision for defense nor for the 
complete education of youth, no militia nor any college.” 








SOONER OR LATER 


HE President was wise in pardoning the sixteen 


women who had been sent to jail for their suffrage. 


demonstration at the gates of the White House. It was the 
only way out of a bad situation. The world does not enjoy 
the spectacle of educated and refined women, guilty of 
hardly more than a technical offense, shut up in intimate 
contact with women who are there because they have led 
criminal and vicious lives. It does not really matter that 
these refined and educated women were there of their own 
choice—that they could have been as free as air if they 
had been willing to pay fines or indeed to have refrained 
from committing that technical offense in the first place. 
The picture is no more attractive to the world because its 


technic is unimpeachable: because its painters—police, 
prosecuting officer, judge, jailer—made no flagrant blunders 
in composition, line or color. The trouble is that it looks 
like a picture of the oppression of womanhood. It bears a 
haunting resemblance to those pictures of punishment for 
political agitation which we all hated so much when the 
background was the old Russia. 

The President took the only way out; but we are afraid 


‘that he will find that it takes him only part way out. The 


picketing of the White House is to continue. The women 
who preferred to go to jail rather than to compromise with 
their convictions will go to jail again if they must. We 
suspect that if their demands for the suffrage continue to 
be ignored they will increase the vigor of their demonstra- 
tions and probably the aggressiveness of their methods. 
What will the President and the Congress do then? 

The inherent difficulty of the situation is that the de- 
mands of the women aré right. Democracy is not democracy 
when half. the people are excluded from participation in 
government. This fundamental principle has been accepted 
by both the great political parties in the nation; in fact, 
there is no political party in the United States, great or 
small, that has not accepted it. The President himself has 
acknowledged its validity. Sooner or later the women of 
the United States are to have the privilege and the duty of 
voting. The question Why not now? is not an easy one to 
answer. 


THE APPEAL FROM DEMOCRACY 


HERE is something very strange, not common to other 

revolutionary movements, about the activities of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Rebels in all ages, whether 
they were right or wrong, whether they really represented 
the people or only a small faction of them, have risen against 
the few in the name of the many. They have appealed to 
“the masses” for their vindication even when, as in the case 
of orthodox socialism, their appeal failed to bring all those 
whom they championed to their side. In our western states 
we see today a radical labor group at war with the com- 
munity without even the pretense that they are acting in 
the interest of the whole people or that under any political 
forms whatever they could capture and use the machinery 
of government. Both sides have been lawless, but the law- 
lessness of the I. W. W. is that of the criminal or con- 
spirator, whereas the lawlessness with which these agitators 
have sometimes been treated is that of the mob and is itself 
a proof that the majority is always against them. 

The truth is that the I. W. W. does*not want the ma- 
jority to rule, it does not pretend to favor democracy, it 
repudiates the community. The best known exponent of 
syndicalism in Europe, the French writer Sorel, finally be- 
came a monarchist. The average syndicalist, or industrial 
unionist, is not, of course, in favor of monarchy, but he 
often says that he would as willingly live under a kaiser 
as under the American Government. He does not, like the 
anarchist, attack government directly as such, he is only 
indifferent to it because he knows that he cannot make use 
of it. His methods are the secret destruction of property 
and the sudden refusal to work at a critical moment in pro- 
duction—the methods best suited to a small minority that 
intends to coerce a community which is too numerous to be 
outvoted or outfought. His program is the seizure of all the 
means of production and distribution by a few thousand 
determined men with no reference at all to the rights of 
the trader, the farmer, the clerk, the teacher, the doctor, 
the independent artizan or even the orthodox trade union- 
ist. These, apparently, must emigrate or starve. It is not 
a war of labor against capital; it is a revolt of the sub- 
merged, tenth against the nine-tenths. It is not Social De- 
mocracy; it is the Dictatorship of the Disinherited. 
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The expectcd re- 
tort to the Rus- 
sian offensive in 
Galicia has come. The fortnight which 
the Russian army consumed in the cap- 
ture of Halicz and the advance between 
the Carpathians and the Dniester gave 
the Germans time to bring part of 
their reserves into Galicia to strength- 
en the shattered Austro-Hungarian 
line. But the German forces were not 
content to stop the Russian drive, they 
at once made a vigorous counter-attack 
which seriously menaced the Russian 
gains. South of the Dniester the far- 
thest advance of the Russians reached 
the town of Kalusz beyond the Lom- 
nica River. Here they were halted by 
the wet weather which turned the re- 
gion into a great swamp. They could 
not press their advance and when they 
were attacked in turn they found it 
impossible to hold such an isolated and 
exposed position. Rather than fight with 
a rain-swollen river behind them, the 
Russians abandoned Kalusz and re- 
treated to the opposite bank. 

North of the Dniester the Germans 
achieved successes of greater impor- 
tance. Near the town of Zlochow, 
directly east of Lemberg, the German 
army made a determined attack. Had 
the Russians remained stedfast this 
might have been repulsed, as previous 
counter-attacks have been, but one regi- 
ment mutinied on the eve of battle and 
retired from the trenches. This com- 
pelled the regiments in neighboring en- 
trenchments to retire as well and a 
considerable stretch of country had to 
be abandoned to the advancing Ger- 
mans. The immediate loss of ground 
was not of vital moment to the Rus- 


Germany’s Offensive 
in Galicia 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 16— Eighteen ships lost by Brit- 
ish during week. French check Ger- 
man drive in Champagne district. 

July 17--Germans recapture Kalusz. 
Cabinet changes in Russia and 
Great Britain. Four German mer- 
chant ships captured. 

July 18—Martial law declared in 
Petrograd. Fighting renewed before 
Verdun. 

July 19—Chancellor Michaelis ad- 
dresses Reichstag. Finnish Diet de- 
clares for independence. 

July 20-—Draft numbers drawn in 
Washington. Kerensky becomes 
Russian Premier. Germans make 
big drive north of the Dniester. 

July 21—Aviation Bill passed by Con- 
gress. French repulse new German 
attacks. 

July 22—Russians lose Tarnopol. 
Siam declares war on Germany. 




















sians, but there is some fear that it was 
but a prelude to a general German 
cffensive on the whole eastern front. 
The Russian Government met the 
crisis in a very creditable way. War 
Minister Kerensky was made Prime 
Minister with almost the powers of a 
dictator, incompetent or disloyal officers 
were removed from command, a full ac- 
count of the mutiny was given to the 
public and the new Prime Minister at 
once took drastic steps to crush an- 
archy and treason in every part of the 
military and naval forces of the re- 
public. The present setback may prove 
a blessing in disguise if it awakens the 
Russian soldiers and peasants to the 
fact, already appreciated by the revolu- 
tionary leaders, that much which mas- 
querades as radical pacifism is nothing 


but Gcrman propaganda. The Russian 
offensive, momcntarily halted, has al- 
ready achieved important results. At 
Icast forty thousand prisoners, mostly 
from Austrian or Hungarian regi- 
ments, have been taken, together with 
an astonishingly large number of can- 
non and machine guns. The positions 
taken to the south of the Dniester are 
still held as far as the Lomnica River 
and Halicz is yet in Russian hands. 
But the German army may by pressing 
its present drive win more important 
victories than the Russians have been 
able to achieve unless the nation for- 
gets its factional quarrels and unites 
against the common foe or the western 
Allies undertake such a vigorous offen- 
sive as will call the German reserves 
back from the eastern front. 


On the western front 
the two outstanding 
facts are that the 
French and British have for the most 
part remained on the defensive for the 
last few weeks, and that the Germans 
have kept up a persistent but appar- 
ently futile hammering at the French 
lines just north of the Aisne River. 
Neither fact is easy to explain. The 
French and British have a probable 
superiority in both men and munitions 
to the Germans, they made important 
advances earlier in the summer when 
Russia was almost inactive and the 
Germans were, therefore, able to con- 
centrate most of their reserves in the 
west, and it would seem that the mo- 
ment of the Russian attack would be 
the ideal time to renew their offensive 
so that Germany would be hard prest 
on both fronts at once. The probable ex- 


Germans Batter 
French Lines 
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Pictorial Press 


THE HALF-WAY STATION FROM PARIS TO THE TRENCHES 


This is one of the very first photographs to reach this country of the American soldiers in their camp somewhere behind the lines. This contingent, 
looking very businesslike in new shrapnel-proof helmets, is being reviewed by officers of the French army 
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planation is that they are waiting to 
accumulate an overwhelming reserve of 
ammunition before they make a new 
drive on any very large scale. Such 
waiting may be dangerous, however, as 
the summer, the best time for moving 
large armics, is swiftly passing and 
unless a military decision is soon 
reached the Germans may be able to 
hold their present line till next spring. 
In the meantime Germany hopes either 
to eliminate Russia from the war or 
strangle British commerce by the sub- 
marine campaign. 

It is still harder to see why the Ger- 
mans have continued their daily at- 
tacks over so long a period on the 
French trenches. All of the recent Ger- 
man assaults in the Champagne dis- 
trict have thus far been without result, 
so far as the gaining of any position 
of military importance is concerned, 
and the cost to the French of this 
incessant battle, doubtless enormous, 
cannot be greater than the losses 
of the Germans themselves. The moral 
effect upon the German soldier of such 
repeated disappointments must be very 
unfavorable. Perhaps the Germans are 
trying, as they tried at Verdun, to ex- 
haust the man power and the reserve 
of munitions of the French, but the ef- 
fort to do so is at the same time ex- 
hausting Germany. More probably they 
aim to keep the offensive in order to 
forestall any general drive on the part 
of the Allies. How long it will be pos- 
sible for them to keep up their attacks 
in the west and at the same time shatter 
the Russian lines in the east remains to 
be seen. The French continue to recap- 
ture, by slow degrees, the positions they 
lost before Verdun during the great 
attack of last year. 


a As the conscription bill 
. passes thru the Cana- 
inCanada = Gian Parliament the ele- 

ment among the French Canadians 

which is opposed to the war policy of 
the Government is talking more and 

more openly about resistance to mili- 

tary service. On July 6, the Canadian 

House of Commons accepted Premier 

Borden’s resolution, passing to second 

reading the bill for compulsory mili- 

tary service by the decisive vote of 

118 to 55. The Conservative party 

lined up solidly behind the bill and a 

large number of English Canadian Lib- 

erals deserted their leader to support 
it. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader of 
the opposition, proposed an amendment 
asking for a referendum on the ques- 
tion, but the suggestion was rejected 
by a majority of 49. Several days later 

Premier Borden introduced a resolu- 

tion to extend the term of the present 

Parliament for another year. The 

House of Commons approved this reso- 

lution by a vote of 82 to 62, but there 

may nevertheless be an early general 
election, since the administration is in 
doubt whether it would be safe to 
avoid an election with so narrow a ma- 
jority approving its postponement and 
feeling running high against the Gov- 
ernment among the French Canadians. 

Two Catholic papers, La Croix and 


L’Idéal Catholique, have come out bold- 
ly for revolution if it is the only 
alternative to conscription. A writer 
in the latter paper suggests that Que- 
bec secede from the Dominion of Can- 
ada, become an independent French 
republic, and impose tariff duties on 
all commerce coming down the St. 
Lawrence. That any attempt to secede 
during wartime would encounter the 
armed opposition of the rest of Canada 
and of the British Empire and that the 


* fate of De Wet’s revolt in South Africa 


and the Sinn Fein movement in Ireland 
show what the result of the conflict 
would be does not seem to have oc- 
curred to these agitators. One of them, 
Elie Lalamiére, claims to have several 
hundred men drilling under an ex-offi- 
cer in the United States army “to be 
prepared if they come to take us from 
our homes” for compulsory military 
service. 


sides The Spanish monarchy still 
Crisis i holds its place in spite of 
Catalonia hostile movements of every 
sort. The greatest peril which has ever 
confronted the government since the 
execution of the anarchist Ferrer in 
1909 has, apparently, been safely 
passed. The delegates from Catalonia, 
the province on the eastern coast of 
Spain centering in the city of Barce- 
lona, demanded a promise of home rule 
from the government. When the cabi- 
net refused to grant this, they an- 
nounced a meeting at Barcelona to 
consider the next steps to secure for 
Catalonia the desired local liberties. 

On July 19 the Catalan delegates 
attempted to hold their convention at 
the Fine Arts club of Barcelona. The 
governor of the province entered the 
assembly and declared: “If this is a 
representative méeting it is seditious. 
If it is a meeting simply of citizens 
during the suspension of the constitu- 
tional guarantees and without authori- 
zation, it is unlawful.” Having impaled 
the delegates on the horns of this 
dilemma, the governor bowed them out 
of the hall. The government had taken 
such precautions that resistance was 
useless and the meeting quietly dis- 
persed. This ended, tho probably only 
for the time, the attempt to secure for 
Catalonia a measure of local self-gov- 
ernment. 


The passing of the 
$640,000,000 aviation 
bill is one of the best 
pieces of rapid emergency legislation 
achieved by Congress. It was delayed 
for discussion for a longer time in the 
Senate than in the House of Represent- 
atives, which passed it almost without 
debate, but the opponents of the meas- 
ure were unable to secure a single 
amendment. The only point of contro- 
versy in the Senate was the provision 
that drafted men might be used in the 
aviation service. This clause was used 
by Senator La Follette, a bitter op- 
ponent of conscription and indeed of the 
whole war policy of the Government, 
as an opportunity for reopening the 
general question of compulsory military 
service. He predicted that the draft 


Aviation Bill 
Becomes Law 


would be the main issue before the pub- 
lic at the next generai eiection. Senator 
Gronna of North Dakota seconded the 
speech of Senator La Follette, as he has 
usually done on questions of foreign or 
military policy. Senator Vardaman ex- 
prest sympathy with the Canadians 
who were opposing conscription in their 
own country. But the opponents of the 
bill did not attempt to filibuster and, 
after a brief debate, the anti-draft 
amendment was defeated by 66 votes 
to 12. Then the bill went to the Presi- 
dent, not only without amendment but 
without the comunication to Congress 
or the. public of the details concerning 
the expenditure of this huge appropri- 
ation which is designed to give us the 
lordship of the air. Rumor estimates 
the number of aeroplanes which will 
be built at 22,000, but Senator Cham- 
berlain declared that this estimate was 
much too low. 


The long debated food 
Senate Votes control bill has been 

Food Bill approved by the Senate 
by a vote of 81 to 6, The obstinate 
minority who fought to the last ditch 
included Senators Reed and Hardwick, 
Democrats, and France, Penrose, Sher- 
man and Sutherland, Republicans. The 
reason that the vote against the bill 
was so small, in spite of the bitter and 
indefatigable fight against it on the 
floor of the Senate, was that many who 
were at first opposed were won to the 
support of the measure by the adop- 
tion of radical amendments which com- 
pletely altered its provisions. Instead 
of a single food administrator there 
will be a Board of Food Administra- 
tion, consisting of three members, to 
be chosen by the President. There is 
little doubt, however, that Mr. Hoover 
will be appointed chairman of the 
Board. Another interesting amendment 
creates a Congressional joint commit- 
tee on war expenditures, consisting of 
three Democrats and two Republicans 
from each branch of Congress. The 
minimum price of wheat, guaranteed 
to the farmers by the Government, was 
raised from $1.75 to two dollars a 
bushel. Still another amendment gives 
the President power to regulate the 
production, distribution, apportion- 
ment and storage of coal and coke, to 
establish wage rates in the coal indus- 
try and to fix prices and buy and sell 
coal and coke on behalf of the Federal 
Government. Many minor changes were 
also made in the food control measure. 
The Senate hopes to persuade the 
House of Representatives to accept its 
amendments, but there is no doubt that 
the prohibition section will have to be 
remodeled in conference as the fixing 
ef a statutory price for distilled liquor 
commandeered by the Government is 
held to be contrary to the constituticn. 
One section of the bill as accepted by 
the Senate prevents any person in the 
employ of the Government from exe- 
cuting any contract with the Govern- 
ment in which he is pecuniarily inter- 
ested. This is intended to curtail the 
powers of the advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defense 
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Porto Rico has exercized 
its newly acquired power 
of self-government to es- 
tablish prohibition thruout the island. 
At the election on July 16 a hundred 
thousand Porto Ricans voted in favor 
of prohibition and about sixty thou- 
sand against it. San Juan, the capital, 
and fifty other municipalities voted on 
the dry side of the question, and only 
twenty-one small towns gave majorities 
for the saloon. At the same election, 
Felix Cordova Deavila, the Unionist 
party candidate, was chosen resident 
commissioner at Washington and the 
party also carried five out of the seven 
senatorial districts, the other two go- 
ing to Republican candidates. Santiago 
Iglesias, the Socialist candidate for 
senator-at-large, polled more than 
twenty-three thousand votes. This did 
not suffice to elect him, but it greatly 
encouraged the Socialists, whose party 
vote three years ago was only forty- 
three hundred. 


Porto Rico 
Goes Dry 


- On Friday, July 20, 

Drafting the Secretary of War 
National Army Baker conducted the 
drawing of 10,500 numbers in the na- 
tional draft lottery, the numbers cor- 
responding to similar arbitrarily as- 
signed numbers in the individual dis- 
tricts. Every registered man was 
supposed to know his number, so that 
by study of the newspaper lists of 
the numbers in the order in which 
they were drawn he could deter- 
mine his liability to early conscrip- 
tion. The numbers first drawn will 
be those of the first men to be sum- 
moned for military service, but, 
since all the numbers were drawn, the 
men lower down in the list will be lia- 
ble to later conscription if there are 
not enough eligibles among the men 
first sclected to fill the quota assigned 
to the particular locality concerned. 
The process of drafting will not stop 
until 687,000 eligible recruits have been 
secured. Unless volunteering for the 
regular army and the National Guard 
shows a rapid increase, many of the 
drafted men will be assigned to duty in 
these organizations. The remaining re- 
cruits will form a great national army 
which will begin training some time in 
the month of September at the sixteen 
training camps now being completed in 
the different sections of the country. 
Owing to a mechanical error in the sys- 
tem of numbering used in some dis- 
tricts an ingenious system of drawing 
the numbers in groups of thousands 
was abandoned at the last minute and 
the whole of the 10,500 numbers were 
drawn one at a time. 

Congress has been stirred to bitter 
sectional controversy over the assign- 
ment of quotas to the different locali- 
ties. The law provided that each state 
had to furnish recruits in proportion 
to population. But the registration re- 
ports in June varied so widely from the 
previous census estimates that the ad- 
ministration decided to take the regis- 
tration figures as the basis for deter- 
mining population. This gave certain 
northern factory towns, where many 
men of draft age have come to work, an 


impossibly large “population.” But this 
was not the chief complaint, since it 
was evidently not unjust to conscript 
in proportion to that part of the popu- 
lation liable to compulsory military 
service even if this result was reached 
by an evasion of the letter of the law. 
A greater hardship was worked by es- 
timating population according to the 
number registered rather than the num- 
ber eligible. Thus districts with a very 
large alien registration, at present ex- 
empt from service, would have to fur- 
nish their full quota from the number 
of the registered citizens. This, again, 
puts an extra burden upon the citizen 
population of the northern cities where 
the foreign element is largest. This 
double grievance was denounced by some 
northern papers and politicians as de- 
liberate favoritism to the South. 


Of all American prod- 
ucts that which we are 
least anxious to have 
reach Germany is information. Since 
Congress has so far refused to estab- 
lish a censorship of newspapers and 
periodicals, the administration has de- 
cided to compromise on a rigid super- 
vision of cables and wireless telegraphy. 
The American press will still, of course, 
be cautioned as hitherto not to print 
specific military information such as 
the movements of troops and the sail- 
ing of ships, but no general censorship 
is contemplated. Mail will also pass 
freely, since in any case it could hardly 
reach Germany without passing thru 
the British or the French censorship. 
But newspaper reports cabled abroad 
will be censored in the United States. 
The secret service will investigate the 


News 
Conservation 

















Press Illustrating 

“AMERICA FIRST IN AERONAUTICS” 
The Aerial League of America, just organized 
to rouse a country-wide demand for the slogan 
quoted above, has chosen as president Rear Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary, who is chairman of the 
National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission, and 
who believes that “command of the sea and 
command of the land are worthless—are in fact 

impossible—without command of the air” 


case of persons sending cable messages 
where there exist any circumstances 
of suspicion. Particular attention will 
be given to attempts to “smuggle” in- 
formation to our enemies by way of 
Mexico or other Latin American coun- 
tries. 

As a further precaution, President 
Wilson has issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting any German insurance com- 
pany to do marine or war risk insur- 
ance business on American shipping. 
It has been found from experience that 
insurance companies knew so many 
vital facts about our merchant marine 
thru doing war risk business that it 
was dangerous to permit enemy aliens 
to engage in this service. 


On July 19 Chan- 
New Chancellor cellor Michaelis 


Addresses Reichstag addrest the Reich- 


stag on the progress of the war and the 
state of the nation. He discussed the 
origin of the Great War and declared 
that if Russia had not threatened Ger- 
many by mobilizing the army Germany 
would never have made war. He de- 
fended the use of the submarine as a 
weapon of war against Allied merchant 
shipping on the ground that the British 
had established an illegal blockade. He 
insisted that “the submarine war is ac- 
complishing all and more than all it is 
expected to,” but he refused to set a 
date for the end of the war by this 
method. He paid high compliment to 
his predecessor, Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, and gave an optimistic 
survey of the military situation on all 
fronts. 

The Chancellor intimated that Ger- 
many, while unwilling to make a new 
proffer of peace, was open to any over- 
tures on the part of the Allies that did 
not menace the future security of the 
Empire. His phrases were studiously 
vague and have been interpreted in 
many different ways. The Reichstag, 
however, has voted endorsement of 
the resolution repudiating all idea 
of “forced acquisitions of territory 
and political, economic, and financial 
violations.” The majority was signifi- 
cantly large, 214 to 116. Apparently 
the Chancellor and the Reichstag are 
working at cross purposes and the po- 
litical crisis is not yet over. The inter- 
nal difficulties of Austria-Hungary are 
greater than those of Germany. Several 
political leaders among the Czechs have 
declared for a separate peace and it is 
very possible that the Austrians may 
make some concessions to this nation- 
ality to reduce the rapidly growing 
disaffection in Bohemia. 


, 1. The case of the 
a Within stranded I. W. W. 
the Camp agitators deported 


from Bisbee, Arizona, has aroused con- 
siderable indignation. Their lawless 
conduct in terrorizing all who attempt- 
ed to run the copper mines was met by 
equally lawless action on the part of the 
authorities. Without legal formality 
they were forced to leave Bisbee, where 
many of them had their homes, and no 
provision was made for their care on 
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A CARLOAD OF TROUBLE 
When the I. W. W. got too “rambunctious” in Arizona the citizens took matters into their own 
hands, arrested some twelve hundred trouble-makers in the mining camps of the state and shipped 
them, packed in freight cars, over the boundary into New Mexico. This photograph was taken in 
Jerome, Arizona, where two hundred and fifty business men and miners cleared the town of 
seventy-two rioters, or “‘wobblies” as they call them, in the course of one morning 


the cars which took them across the 
state border. Other towns were deter- 
mined not to let them enter and as a 
result they were for many hours strand- 
ed with no home but a train. Finally, 
they were taken under the wing of the 
American army and cared for at a 
military encampment near Columbus, 
New Mexico. President Wilson exprest 
his deep concern at the arbitrary action 
of the Bisbee authorities. Sinister ru- 
mors of I. W. W. plots are reported 
from many western states and some of 
their leaders, angry over the Bisbee in- 
cident, have assumed a_ threatening 
tone toward public officials. 

Already the precedent of “deporta- 
tions” has been followed up. At Flat 
River, Missouri, a mob of native Amer- 
ican laborers forced some seven hun- 
dred aliens to leave the lead mining 
districts. Their grievance was that em- 
ployers were daily discharging Ameri- 
cans and putting aliens in their place 
at lower wage rates. The situation is 
parallel to the race riots of East St. 
Louis, except that the immigrant labor 
in this case was European instead of 
Afro-American and that no one was 
killed when the miners forced their 
new competitors to leave the district. 

A most horrible rumor comes from 
Kansas where Gernmian agents are re- 
ported to have been distributing court 
plaster impregnated with tetanus 
germs among the farmers. Federal 
chemists and bacteriologists are now 
investigating the truth of this accusa- 
tion. It will be recalled that several 
months ago bandages were sent to the 
Red Cross spread with ground glass. 
Here, too, German agency was suspect- 
ed, but the source of the bandages could 
not be traced. 


The republican ar- 
my has taken the 
headquarters occu- 
pied by General Chang-Hsun and the 
imperialists in Pekin. With the fall of 
the capital, the attempt to restore the 
Manchu dynasty in China has, for the 
present at least, wholly failed. During 
the assault on Pekin a few foreign 
residents were injured by stray bullets. 


China Simmers 
Down to Normal 


Aeroplanes were of use to the Chinese 
in the capture of the city. Now that 
the monarchist movement is safely out 
of the way, observers of Chinese affairs 
are busy accounting for its rise and 
progress. According to the Japanese, 
German agents financed General 
Chang-Hsun and his fellow conspira- 
tors. 

But the reéstablished republic is not 
without difficulties of its own. Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-Hung has refused to re- 
sume his office, partly because his ad- 
ministration was unpopular with many 
even among the republicans and he 
could not be certain of parliamentary 
support, and partly because he found 
the post of President too dangerous a 
one. Shortly before his resignation 
one of his private guards ran amuck 
and killed and wounded several men, 
and this incident is said to have 
wrought greatly on the fears of the 
President. Vice-President Feng Kuo- 
Chang will probably take his place. 
The real ruler of China for the mo- 
men is Premier Tuan Chi-Jui, whose 
energetic efforts brought about the 
speedy restoration of the republican 
Government and who is believed to fa- 
vor the entrance of China into the 
Great War on the side of the Entente 
Allies. There is still much political 
jealousy between the representatives 
of the northern and the southern prov- 
inces, which will make it difficult for 
Premier Tuan Chi-Jui to form a satis- 
factory ministry even if it does not 
lead to fresh insurrections in outlying 
parts of the republic. 


The New The Russian Govern- 

. -. ment is_ steering a 
Russian Crisis troubled course between 
the anarchists who are working for an 
immediate cessation of the war and the 
furtherance of the revolution until Rus- 
sia is purged of all “bourgeois” ele- 
ments and the Constitutional Demo- 
crats who approve the revolution but 
think that it has gone far enough and 
that the great task of the present time 
is simply to win the war. By adopting 
a policy of complete home rule for the 
Ukraine or South Russia the Govern- 


ment offended the Constitutional Demo- 
crats and five cabinet ministers of that 
party resigned. This leaves the Gov- 
ernment almost wholly in the hands of 
the Socialists. The greater menace 
comes, however, from the extreme left. 
The Petrograd anarchists made a sud- 
den demonstration against War Min- 
ister Kerensky and compelled the Gov- 
ernment, radical Socialist tho it is, to 
proclaim martial law and police the 
streets with Cossacks. German agents 
are still in the background inciting in- 
surrection, tho it is probable that the 
anarchists are unconscious rather than 
conscious tools of the Kaiser. 

Perhaps the greatest menace con- 
fronting the statesmen of Russia is the 
tendency of racial units to take this 
favorable opportunity to secure inde- 
pendence or a measure of home rule 
not far short of it. The Ukrainians 
have a promise of autonomy and the 
Finnish Diet has passed a measure 
which will reduce Russian authority in 
the province to a mere name. It is im- 
possible to blame either nationality for 
taking advantage of the confused af- 
fairs of Russia to place their liberties 
beyond the reach of any possible reac- 
tionary movement in the future, but at 
the present time such action is a serious 
embarrassment to the revolutionary 
Government. The Finnish independence 
movement is in the hands of the So- 
cialists and is opposed by the more con- 
servative parties who hope that their 
national rights may be secured without 
departing from constitutional methods 
or antagonizing the Russians. 


Seventeen German 
Ger man Merchant steamers attempted 
Ships Intercepted to sail from Rot- 
terdam to Germany thru the British 
blockade. Of the first group of three 
one was wrecked off the Dutch coast. 
Of the second group of fourteen not 
one succeeded in reaching a German 
port. A fleet of British destroyers in- 
tercepted their voyage and shelled them 
as they ran the blockade. Four steam- 
ers surrendered to the British, four 
others were sunk, three were stranded 
and the three others succeeded in re- 
turning to Rotterdam. This action 
proves that the British blockade of the 
German coast is effective and not mere- 
ly existent.on paper. The Dutch com- 
plain that the British destroyers in at- 
tempting to head off the German ships 
passed within the three mile limit from 
the Dutch coast. The British say that 
their ships were four miles from shore. 

There is increased apprehension that 
the German submarine blockade of the 
Allies may, after all, be succeeding. A 
newspaper report comes from London 
with the consent of the British censor 
that the world is losing 1,600,000 tons 
of shipping every month, or nearly 
three times as much as is now built in 
the same length of time. These figures, 
however, are impossible to reconcile 
with the official reports of losses issued 
by the British Government. These do 
not give the details of tonnage lost, but 
if we count the ships of more than 1600 
tons announced as destroyed as having 
an average of 4500 tons, which is more 
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than the average tonnage of the larger 
ships of the British merchant marine 
before the Great War, the loss each 
month will not exceed 365,000 tons. 
Since the majority of ships now pass- 
ing thru the German submarine war 
zone fly the British flag the total loss 
to the world’s shipping cannot be more 
than five or six hundred thousand tons 
unless the British official reports omit 
a large part of the actual losses. On 
the other hand, if the London rumor is 
wholly baseless it is hard to see why 
_ the censor permitted its publication and 
why there has been so much popular 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
Admiralty, leading to the recent shake- 
up in the cabinet. 

The week’s official report of losses 
is distinctly encouraging. During the 
week ending July 15 eighteen ships 
were sunk, fourteen of them being of 
over 1600 tons. This is much below the 
average for the recent months of un- 
restricted submarine warfare and fol- 
lows a fortnight of similar reassuring 
reports. : 


~~ At the beginning of the 

week, on the 16th, there 
Stock Market was a_ reduction of 
prices, those of railroad shares except- 
ed, in the New York Stock Exchange 
market. One cause of the decline was 
an advance of the interest rate on call 
loans to 10 per cent. This was due to a 
report showing that the surplus of the 
banks, on account of withdrawal of 
funds by the Government to take up 
temporary certificates, had fallen to 
the lowest point reached under the 
Federal Reserve system. Traders were 
in doubt as to the meaning and effect 
of changes in the German Govern- 
ment. Some thought there might be a 
division which would shorten the war. 
On this account the prices of steel and 
munition company stocks were deprest, 
Steel Corporation losing nearly 3 points 
on sales of 259,000 shares, or almost 
one-third of the day’s total. Railroad 
stocks were firmly held. The current 
argument in their favor was that price- 
fixing by the Government would reduce 
the cost of their materials and equip- 
ment, while it would cut down the 
profits of metal companies. Motor 
shares were notably weak. Recovery fol- 
lowed on the 17th, when the call loan 
rate fell to 6 per cent. The 10 per cent 
rate had been required only on indus- 
trial collateral; 6% or 7 had been the 
summit for standard railroad securi- 
ties. Traders reached the conclusion 
that there was no movement for peace 
in Germany and saw plenty of work in 
munition and steel factories for a long 
time to come. Net gains for industrials 
were from 1 to 3 points. 

Prices moved downward again on the 
18th, and considerable losses in the rail- 
road list caused some surprize. An ex- 
ceptional decline of 5% points for St. 
Paul shares was not explained. There 
was renewed weakness in motor com- 
pany stocks. Sales of Maxwell were 
made at 31%; in January last the price 
was 61%. Steel Corporation’s loss was 
1%. And on the 19th the decline con- 
tinued. There was no agreement as to 


the causes of depression, but the wran- 
gle in the Senate over the Food bill, 
the quarrel which was delaying con- 
struction of ships, and alarming dis- 
patches from London about the loss of 
ocean tonnage, had some effect. Rail- 
roads, coppers, industrials and motors 


all went down, as a rule, but St. Paul 
recovered nearly half of its five-point 
loss. On the 20th the market was a 
narrower one. Tradtrs were deeply in- 
terested in the selective draft numbers. 
The rate for call loans ranged between 
2% and 5 per cent. For a large ma- 

















Underwood & Underwood 


‘ IT’S NOT ALL WORK IN THE TRENCHES 
The Tommies, who like music with their meals, are enjoying impromptu “pops” furnished by a 
Highlander, whose ability to play the piano doesn’t depend on keys 




















Kadel & Herbert 


BUT IT’S NOT ALL PLAY 
One of the grimmest and most dangerous jobs in trench warfare is that of the “trench-cleaners,” 
who are sent ahead when a German line is taken to search out any soldiers hiding in the captured 
dugouts and either take them prisoners or shoot them if they try to resist 
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jority of the securities there were net 
gains. Industrials were advanced by the 
speech of Michaelis in Berlin. Railroad 
shares were almost stationary. For 
Steel Corporation an addition of 2% 
was shown. More than one-fourth of the 
Exchange’s transactions in the five days 
had been in the shares of this company. 
But motor stocks continued to fall. 
While the familiar assertion to the dis- 
advantage of motor companies that 
new taxes must rcduce their profits 
and cut down their sales is frequently 
heard, especial emphasis is given now 
to the greatly increased cost of all 
their raw materials and the delayed de- 
livery of metals which they must have. 
They are required to pay two or three 
times the old prices for steel, copper, 
aluminum, leather, cotton and rubber. 


The present pas- 
sion in British 
court circles for 
obliterating all traces of German tradi- 
tion has involved even the name of the 
reigning royal house. With the unani- 
mous indorsement of the Privy Coun- 
cil, King George V issued a proclama- 
tion announcing “that as from the date 
of our royal proclamation our house 
and family shall be styled and known 
as the House and Family of Windsor 
and that all descendants in the male 
line of our grandmother, Queen Vic- 
toria, who are subjects of these realms, 
other than the female descendants who 
may marry or may have married, shall 
bear the said name of Windsor!” By 
the same proclamation the British mon- 
arch renounces on behalf of himself 
and his family “the use of degrees, 
styles, dignities, titles and honors of 
the Dukes and Duchesses of Saxony 
and the Princes and Princesses of Saxe- 


House of Windsor 
Reigns in England 


Coburg and Gotha and all other Ger- 
man degrees, styles, dignities, titles 
and honors.” 

During the past few months there 
has been a very weak but persistent 
republican movement in England, based 
less on dislike. of monarchy as such 
than upon fear that the royal dynasty, 
of German origin and bound by innu- 
merable ties of marriage with various 
Germanic royal families, might at some 
time in the future show German lean- 
ings. Several newspapers demanded 
that as a concession to English war 
feeling members of the British royal 
family divcst themselves of all German 
titles and honors and cease the practise 
of marrying into German royal circles. 
The House of Windsor will be the first 
purely English royal house since the 
Norman conquest, as the Plantagenets 
were Norman-French, the Tudors 
Welsh, the Stuarts Scotch, William III 
a Dutchman, and the Hanoverian and 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha lines German. 


British Cabinet The British cabinet 
has again been re- 

Shuffied organized with the 
object of taking the round pegs from 
the square holes and putting them in 
more suitable positions. The most im- 
portant change is the ousting of Sir 
Edward Carson, the Ulster leader, 
from his office as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Sir Eric Geddes, a man un- 
known in politics but with a remark- 
able record as a railroad cxecutive, 
takes his place. The change may be 
caused by a desire to hurry up the war 
against the German submarines. Sir 
Edward Carson, however, obtains a 
new post of equal importance and 
power if of less exclusive responsibil- 


ity. He becomes the fifth member of 
the British “war cabinet,” which 
makes the final decisions on details of 
war policy. The other members of the 
war cabinet are Prime Minister Lloyd 
George, Earl Curzon, Lord Milner and 
Mr. Henderson, a Labor member of — 
Parliament now on a mission to Rus- 
sia. Except Lloyd George and Mr. Hen- 
derson all of these men are Conserva- 
tives in politics. Sir Edward Carson 
takes the place left vacant by Andrew 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, who found that to hold three 
important posts at the same time was 
beyond his strength. 

The most criticized appointment is 
that of Winston Spencer Churchill as 
Minister of Munitions. Mr. Churchill 
is easily one of the most brilliant men 
in British public life and was second to 
none in popularity among the ministry 
at the opening of the war. But, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he was 
held responsible for the disastrous ex- 
pedition to the Gallipoli peninsula in 
the first year’s campaign against Tur- 
key, and for sundry other strategic 
blunders, and he left office under a 
cloud of reproach. One of the British 
papers greets his return to power by 
saying that while the unsinkable ship 
is not yet discovered at least the Eng- 
lish have invented an unsinkable cab- 
inet minister. He takes the place of 
Dr. Addison, who becomes minister 
“without portfolio.” Edwin Samuel 
Montagu, a former member of the cab- 
inet, succeeds J. Austen Chamberlain 
as Secretary for India. Mr. Chamber- 
lain resigned because the investigation 
of the Mesopotamia failure revealed in- 
competence in the India office. 
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HOW COAST DEFENSE OFFICERS PLAY THE GAME 
The “harbor” is spread out on the table and a naval expert maneuvers the “enemy fleet” to a strategic position. Then the curtain is drawn aside 
and it’s up to you—if you’re an officer of coast artillery—to point out at a minute’s notice just how you would save the day! 











ERIC GEDDES, ENGINEER 


LLOYD GEORGE MADE HIM, AT FORTY-ONE, FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY 


HEN the little Welsh 
lawyer who directs the 
destinies of the British 


, Empire overhauled his 
cabinet and put some of its most 
distinguished and aristocratic 
members where they could do 
less harm to the nation’s war 
machine, he found that he had 
left a vacancy where there 
should be a First Lord of the 
Admiralty. According to all 
precedent he should have stopped 
up the gap with some lawyer- 
politician with a long string of 
votes at his command, such a 
man, for instance, as Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, who had just been 
ousted from the position in ques- 
tion. But Premier Lloyd George 
has the habit of doing the un- 
expected and he determined to 
place at the head of the biggest 
navy in the world some one ca- 
pable of understanding the prob- 
lems of the biggest war in his- 
tory. He scanned with closest 
care the list of “available” men 
for the office, then threw it 
aside and appointed a young en- 
gineer who had won his spurs 
(granting for the sake of argu- 
ment that an engineer has 
spurs) on an American railroad. 

Twenty years ago the Balti- 
more & Ohio lost a capable ap- 
prentice engineer who had just 
come of voting age. Eric Geddes had 
been in the employ of the corpora- 
tion for only three years, subse- 
quently to one year in the Homestead 
Steel Works of Pittsburgh, but he 
had done so well that he found work 
waiting for him when he returned to 
his native land of India. Here he was 
set to building railroads thru the heart 
of the jungle and at last was reward- 
ed, in the way such men like to be re- 
warded, by being placed in charge of 
the roads he had built. After six years’ 
experience in India England discovered 
that he was needed in the mother coun- 
try and he entered the service of the 
North Eastern Railroad Company, one 
of the most important British lines. 
Railroad men knew him well and ad- 
mired him greatly, but he was still as 
far from Who’s Who as when he left 
an English school to make his fortune 
in America. 

The Great War brought him his 
chance as it did to many another Eng- 
lishman. Lord Kitchener called upon 
the railroads of the nation to carry 
soldiers and supplies unceasingly from 
all parts of Britain to the great ports 
of embarkation. The North Eastern 
Railroad did its part so quietly and 
effectively that the general public did 
not realize the burden of transporta- 
tion which war conditions had placed 
upon the railroads. But Lord Kitchener 
understood. He knew from his African 
campaigns that God is on the side not 
of the biggest but of the swiftest bat- 


BY PRESTON SLOSSON 





talions, that a soldier who is not where 
he is needed is for practical purposes 
not in existence, and that saving an 
hour: in the transportation of muni- 
tions and supplies may mean saving 
days of fruitless battle in the trenches. 
He retained Eric Geddes in the service 
of the War Department to supervise 
the transportation of munitions from 
the factory to the front. After the big 
drive on the Somme, Geddes was sent 
to France to reorganize the railroad 
system of the country, which had be- 
come frightfully congested in the at- 
tempt to supply all sections of the 
long entrenched line which ran from 
Switzerland to the sea with the neces- 
sities of war. He remained in France 
for a while with the dignified title of 
Director General of Transportation. 
After this his rise was rapid. The 
British ministry discovered that some- 
body was needed to take care of a num- 
ber of vexatious details in the admin- 
istration of naval affairs that few per- 
sons seemed ambitious to tackle. They 
created a new office, Controller of 
Shipping, and shoved Eric Geddes into 
it with the rank of Vice-Admiral, ap- 
parently on the theory that anybody 
who could run a railroad could learn 
how to run a fleet. At all events, Mr. 
Geddes could. Altho he had never be- 
fore had anything to do with shipping 
he worked up his department to such a 
point of efficiency that everybody ac- 
knowledged that he was fully compe- 
tent to head the navy, tho few thought 


that any British prime minister 
would have the courage to step 
outside precedent and appoint 
him to the position. But the 
British Government had, in the 
meantime, greased the way for 
his promotion by making him a 
knight. What might have been 
beyond the reach of plain Eric 
Geddes was possible for Sir Eric 
Campbell Geddes, and even the 
most conservative papers in 
England applaud the appoint- 
ment of the new First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

This is the story. What is the 
moral? The obvious lesson is 
that during the stress of war 
the best man comes to the top 
even if, like Lloyd George him- 
self, he started his career a long 
distance below. But there is 
more to it than that. It is not 
impossible in modern England 
for a coal miner to rise to the 
position of cabinet minister if 
he follows the usual political 
path and shows conspicuous abil- 
ity in Parliament and in minor 
administrative offices. The re- 
markable thing about the ap- 
pointment of Sir Eric Geddes is 
that a man was chosen for high 
political office whose whole ca- 
reer has been as far outside the 
circle of party politics as it well 
could be. As a boy, Sir Eric 
had intended to enter the army, but 
when he abandoned that dream to be- 
come an engineer no one, least of all 
himself, suspected that to him would 
one day be intrusted perhaps the most 
important. task of a great war, for it 
is largely to the British Admiralty that 
the world looks for an antidote to the 
submarine menace. His appointment 
means to England what the appoint- 
ment of General Goethals as our ship- 
builder means to America, that the en- 
gineer has come into his own. No one 
is so constantly occupied with the prob- 
lem of getting the utmost value for the 
least expenditure of wealth, time and 
cffort as the engineer. The individuai 
engineer may or may not be efficient, 
but efficiency is the ideal of his pro- 
fession and the public recognition of 
any member of the profession is a pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the ideal. 

The point at which the engineer is 
usually least efficient is in self-adver- 
tisement. He can often command a good 
salary, because the world cannot do 
without him, but only in one case in 
many thousand is he given the honor 
which his faithful, thoughtful service 
of the commonweal has earned. Eric 
Geddes was the exception, and it is a 
pleasure to record his case and to give 
the credit to our British allies who knew 
a good man when they saw him. As W. 
S. Gilbert might have put it: 

He ran those engines so carefulee 
That now he is the ruler of the King’s 
navee! 
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EXICO has had a presidential 

and congressional election, the 

first free expression by the peo- 

ple since 1911 when Madero was 
elected. That single sentence connotes 
a great deal. It spells an achieve- 
ment after six long years of internecine 
strife of whose peaceful issue govern- 
ments the world over, including our 
own, had all but despaired. It vindi- 
cates the uncompromising and resolute 
purpose of the Constitutionalist Party 
to restore constitutional order so sum- 
marily interrupted by Victoriano Huer- 
ta in the enforced resignation of Ma- 
dero and the dissolution of the legally 
elected Congress. Venustiano Carranza, 
successor to Madero as the exponent of 
liberalism and himself the first to raise 
the banner of constitutionalism in bat- 
tle, is today President-elect of Mexico, 
a remarkable climax to the struggle of 
his party for military and now polit- 
ical supremacy of Mexico. 

What is the true condition of affairs 
in Mexico? The answer to that ques- 
tion can be as varied as there are ob- 
serving eyes and differing viewpoints. 
Facts per se are insufficient on which 
to base a judgment. Facts unrelated to 
a deplorable past or future opportu- 
nity are meaningless. Only by a com- 
parison of Mexico’s condition today 
with that of a year ago, of two years 
ago, of three years ago and so on, can 
the progress of our neighboring people 
toward a settlement of their vext prob- 
lem be correctly assessed. Facts mean 
little to the mind that is predisposed to 
view all in property values. There have 
been tremendous losses. Revolution is a 
costly affair. But inspected as an evolu- 
tion, as a series of natural steps in the 
gripping struggle of a people for self- 
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mastery, Mexico is a state reborn. Her 


trodden fields and torn railroads are - 


not symbols of retrogression. They are 
mute evidences of the price that Mex- 
ico has paid for emancipation from au- 
tocratic rule, the benevolent militarism 
of Diaz that terrorized the people by 
its tyranny, but only until the masses 
could mobilize for inevitable victory. 

The United States, always deeply 
sympathetic with the cause of liberal- 
ism everywhere, stood apart, suffering 
many a material wrong, swallowing 
now and then an affront to pride, but 
patiently expectant that out of it all 
would emerge a better Mexico. Re- 
cently, as the joint commission of Mex- 
ican and American representatives 
seemed to be unable to reach an agree- 
ment, the newspapers of this country 
predicted another period of strained re- 
lations. Conditions in Mexico had been 
described as awful. Starvation was said 
to be everywhere threatening. Villa was 
reputed a factor of strength in the 
north; Zapata and Feliz Diaz were 
marauding in the south. Carranza, it 
was averred, had only nominal control. 
The American commission and thru it 
the United States Government was 
plainly discouraged. 


was due, first, to a lack of correct 
information, since most of our offi- 
cial representatives in Mexico had been 
withdrawn, and second, to a natural 
inclination to regard the physical facts 
of the moment without that analytical 
perspective which only years of care- 
ful study of the governmental problem 
in Latin America could. contribute. 
I was one of those imprest by the 
stories of suffering and general eco- 


ney a view of the Mexican problem 

















A CARRANZA CROWD—CHEERING THE INAUGURAL 






nomic disintegration in Mexico. I went 
to Mexico ready to find people dying on 
street corners, eating horse-flesh, and 
expecting that every train that set 
forth on a journey, including my own, 
would be blown up. I journeyed via 
Laredo to Mexico City, stopping also 
at the temporary capital, Queretaro. 
I did not of course find Mexico normal. 
It was unlike 1911 and 1912, to be sure, 
when I had previously visited. There 
had been no opera bouffe revolution. 
Unmistakable marks of its deadliness 
were to be seen here and there, but, 
frankly, the picture I saw was one of 
absolute tranquillity and contrasted 
with what I had been told I would see. 

Along the railroad line a few burnt 
stations bore testimony to the ravages 
of revolution. The cities themselves 
were intact. The same beggars were 
at the stations contorting their faces 
and exhibiting bony forms to appeal to 
the traveler’s sympathy. But these 
were normal characteristics. Trains, to 
be sure, did not run on time; they were 
often eighteen and twenty-four hours 
late, but recollections of some journeys 
in the United States during the winter 
had dispelled my own hopes of railroad 
punctuality anywhere. Freight was 
moving. Pullman cars were not as neat 
as in the old days, but they were hab- 
itable and, if one had to travel, they 
afforded a better resting place than the 
box cars of a year or two before. 

In Queretaro, a country town, street 
venders had food aplenty and even 
delicacies. The municipal market was 
piled high with foodstuffs. Schools 
were in session. Stores were doing 
business. The town was well policed. 
Saloons were open only a few hours a 
day. There was an atmosphere of bu- 
colic calm about the place which made 
tne words “chaos” and “anarchy” and 
similar phrases, fed to the American 
public at breakfast, seem curiously 
alien. The Constitutional Assembly was 
meeting in a theater. The sessions were 
well attended. The delegates had been 
chosen in an election the significance 
of which, it is true, was not generally 
appreciated because with its millions 
of illiterate Mexico is not yet a news- 
paper reading nation. But compara- 
tively speaking, it is only by compar- 
ison that the situation can be under- 
stood, there was more interest in that 
election for the Constituent Assembiy 
than in the matter-of-fact, artificial 
electoral affairs conducted quadrenni- 
ally by Diaz to perpetuate himself and 
his group. The Constituent Assembly 
reformed the Constitution and made 
provision for the resumption of the con- 
stitutional order that had been viciously 
interrupted by Huerta. The new Con- 
stitution is a progressive document. It 
is far from perfect and its application 
will be attended by numerous difficul- 
ties, but the Constitutionalists came 
into power on a radical platform. Some 
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of the provisions of the Constitution 
will have to be revised as experience 
teaches the Mexicans. But it is ever 
thus with all radical legislation if it 
aims, as does this Mexican document, in 
the right direction—the betterment of 
living conditions, the development of 
education and true democracy. 

The Constitutionalists as a party are 
united in their purpose—to give the 
people a voice in their own govern- 
ment. Personal feuds and personality 
controversies are indigenous to Latin- 
America. They have troubled Mexico in 
the past. They will be vexing in the 
future. But the path of the transgres- 
sor has been beset with obstacles. Gov- 
ernment by the few will not be so easy 
hereafter, nor government by duress. 
These ideals are not yet fulfilled. Prog- 
ress toward their realization, however, 
is slow but sure. Everything moves 
slowly in Mexico. When it is considered 
that Venustiano Carranza was recog- 
nized as de facto executive of Mexico 
only eighteen months ago and that he 
has brought about an election for fed- 
eral congress and state offices thruout 
the republic, his success, viewed in 
terms of tropical motion, is little short 
of phenomenal. 


OVERNMENT in Mexico, as else- 
( een is a question of public 

confidence. So long as the United 
States seemed reluctant and dubious, 
so long as other nations appeared 
to doubt the capacity of the de facto 
government, merchants and _ business 
men generally in Mexico were sim- 
ilarly disinclined to buy stock or en- 
gage in new enterprizes. But the 
United States at the psychological 
moment righted itself. We withdrew 
the Pershing expedition as an exhibi- 
tion of our friendliness for Mexico and 
we dispatched Ambassador Fletcher as 
an expression of renewed hope in the 
capacity of the Carranza Administra- 
tion. Both steps have won for the 
United States the gratitude of the Mex- 
ican people. The Mexican Government 
appreciated these acts. The effect on 
Mexico’s internal business was instan- 
taneous. Business men who had been 
expecting armed intervention to result 
from the failure of the joint commis- 
sion’s parleys and who had hesitated to 
go forward have been disillusioned. 
The Government of the United States 
means to continue friendly, to render 
moral support to the government under 
Venustiano Carranza. 

In the last few weeks, State Depart- 
ment reports have brought word of 
gratifying improvement if conditions 
thruout the republic. Many mines have 
resumed operations. Railroad repair is 
proceeding rapidly. The money situa- 
tion has been stabilized by the aban- 
donment of paper money and the use 
only of gold and silver coin. Mexico is 
on a gold basis. The mints are working 
overtime coining money of small de- 
nominations. A foreign loan will come 
with the return of stable conditions and 
inauguration of the new Congress. 

Mexico City itself is being slowly 
brought back to normal. On my own 
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THE ARCHITECT OF REBUILT MEXICO 


President Carranza taking the oath of office before the deputies of the 


visit there I was pleasantiy surprized 
to find that stores were doing business, 
that the streets were crowded with 
people, that taxicabs and motors were 
dashing to and fro, that theaters and 
cafés were going and that at five o’clock 
in the afternoon one could drop in at 
Sanborn’s drug store and get some tea, 
ice cream and other delicacies much as 
one might get in the tea salons of 
Washington at that hour of day. I 
walked alone on the streets at night. 
No one molested me. Nor did I hear 
of anyone else being molested. Prohi- 
bition, by the way, is effectively en- 
forced in Mexico City, that is, the 
saloons are permitted to do business 
only at certain hours of the day and 
never at night. Every street corner has 
its policeman plus lantern—the same 
guardians of law and order that Mex- 
ico City has employed for years. 


mct and talked with Venustiano 

Carranza and his two leading generals, 

Pablo Gonzales and Alvaro Obregon. 
Each seemed to have at the time of my 
visit a sort of Missouri attitude toward 
the United States. They didn’t think 
the Pershing expediticn would be with- 
drawn. They had waited so many 
months; many promises had been made, 
but so many seemingly impossible con- 
ditions had always been attached. IJ 
imagine they were truly surprized when 
without conditions the United States 
withdrew Pershing and sent an Am- 
bassador to present his credentials. 
Official and unofficial reports since then 
have brought news of a steady develop- 
ment of good feeling for the United 
States. 

After many disastrous experiences 
in northern Mexico, the de facto gov- 
ernment has finally found a compe- 
tent general to handle the Villa ban- 
dits. He is Gen. Francisco Murgia. He 
is fast running the bandits down. This 
cmphasizes Mexico’s real weakness. 
She is lacking in efficient personnel. 
The members of the old regime were 


constitutional government 


all exiled. They abused the trust im- 
posed in them. They no longer have 
public confidence. So the Constitution- 
alist party is administering the gov- 
ernment with an inexperienced group 
of men. But they will learn. They have 
shown in a year a capacity for instruc- 
tion which augurs well for the future, 
tho to be sure they often have been 
convinced of error and imprudence only 
by costly experience. Yet this is fre- 
quently at the bottom of our own legis- 
lative ills or fluctuations in foreign 
policy—a changing administration. 

Mexico is working out her problems 
in her own way. Watchful waiting is a 
phrase that has bred many a sneer. In- 
flammatory stories, garbled press re- 
ports from border towns, and a subtle 
appeal to patriotic sensibilities have 
from time to time bombarded American 
patience. The impulse to thrash Mex- 
ico has been intermittently in our 
veins. Armed intervention has _ been 
advocated by some with a nonchalance 
attaching to a summer maneuver or in- 
nocuous excursion. Fortunately, the 
President has not been dissuaded from 
his original purpose to give Mexico a 
full and free opportunity to conquer 
herself as is by our own doctrine the 
inalienable right of every sovereign 
people. The European war and the Zim- 
merman intrigue have taught a 
thoughtless public what armed inter- 
vention might have meant, resisted as 
it most certainly could have been by 
German reservists and the funds of a 
German colony loyal to the fatherland. 
Mexico does not yet enjoy complete 
peace. Roving bands are still pouncing 
upon small garrisons in isolated towns. 
But there is no organized political op- 
position to the de facto government. It 
will take a year, perhaps more, to re- 
construct railroads and restore domes- 
tic tranquillity as it was known in the 
old days. But Mexico is going steadily 
forward, not backward. Mexico is only 
rebuilding. 

Washington, D. C. 
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FORT NIAGARA, THE HAPPY CAMP 


UST a year ago I stepped on board 

the U. S. S. “Kentucky” to make 

a naval training cruise. To me came 

a gray old bos’n’s mate. Said he: 
“You’re in for a good time here. This 
is a happy ship.” And it was. So the 
other day, swinging down thru the 
gorge and turning at last into the road 
to Fort Niagara itself, I was on the 
qui vive for signs of the temperament 
of the encampment—something as in- 
tangible as the atmosphere of the happy 
ship, but none the less unmistakable. 
Nearing the post I encountered the 
advance guard of a battalion of these 
Pennsylvanians, going out on a hike 
that was to include a bivouac for the 
night, and later the main body, swing- 
ing and singing, singing and swinging 
along the dusty road. And both the 
swinging and the singing were good, 
indeed. These men, somewhat stockier 
in the main, I thought, than the New 
Englanders and New Yorkers at Platts- 
burg, whence I was but newly come, 
had that complexion of ruddy bronze 
that marks the man approaching the 
pinnacle of physical fitness. They were 
already at the pinnacle of mental cheer- 
iness. 

Things had been well with them from 
the start. And that was the reason for 
the air of content about the whole place. 
These men had been going thru the 
same work that marked the program at 
the other camps, but, it seems, there 
had been a noticeable absence of the 
many little irritations (a great many 
of them unavoidable) that had troubled 
Plattsburg. At the very outset there 
had been less of that terrible standing 
in line that so irks the civilian learning 
to be a soldier. The encampment was 
not half the size of Plattsburg. In Colo- 
nel Miller it had one of the ablest of 
the camp commanders—a man who 
seemed to me in the course of my little 
talk with him to have his very evident 
mental vigor well supported by a cer- 
tain serenity. 

Men become just as weary here as 
they do elsewhere, there were probably 
at the start just about the customary 
average of inconsolables; but somehow 
nothing of that sort seems to thrust up 
out of the happy mass spirit. That word 
mass leads me now to a consideration 
of a wartime athletic method of in- 
struction in use here which, while fun- 
damentally different from that of Major 
Keehler’s, has had wonderful results 
of its own. I dwell so heavily on this 
subject because any army officer in the 
world will tell you that physical con- 
dition is the factor of first importance 
in warfare, and that all other things 
being equal it will win. The system of 
body building at Fort Nigara is known 
as “mass athletics,” and it has been 
developed to a remarkable degree by 
George W. Braden, physical director of 
the army Y. M. C. A. 

Under the Braden system men are 
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“AN AIR OF CONTENT ABOUT THE PLACE” 


trained in bodies as large as 1200 at a 
time. The basic principle of the exer- 
cizes is the teaching of running, jump- 
ing and leaping (hurdling) and the use 
of the body and arms in the carrying 
positions. The jumping is done over 
ropes held at three hights, knee, mid- 
thigh and hip. This nomenclature makes 
it easy for the holders of the rope to 
find the correct hight without attempt- 
ing to estimate feet. It is a well-known 
fact to those who follow athletics close- 
ly that the average man does not know 
how to run. Most of the men here would 
have laughed at any such statement be- 
fore their arrival. Now they laugh no 
more. 

All this orderly physical upbuilding, 
which has the greatest military value, 
is supplemented by the tactful foster- 
ing of informal play at tennis, quoits, 
volley ball, basketball and baseball. It 
is just a case of helping along what 
Dean Briggs of Harvard calls “the 
play impulse.” In addition there have 
been formal teams with a director in 
each company who meets once a week 
with his fellow directors and the chief 
to lay out a program for the next seven 
days. There are five sports managers 
under each director. Sixteen baseball 
teams have been carrying on a schedule 
that will be concluded with the passing 
of the camp. One of the features of the 
Memorial Day program was a real nov- 
elty in the form of a “mass pentathlon,” 
in which twenty-five men from each 
company, 375 in all, competed at once. 
The scoring was progressive. In the 
first event, the standing broad jump, 
the combined distance of each team 
counted, the second man taking off 
from the heel prints of the first, and 
so on. The second event was a medicine 
ball throw, the scoring being done by 


the same method. The pentathlon was 
concluded with a piggy-back race, a 
line relay and a company tug-of-war. 

There is, of course, little time for 
athletics, and the time will rapidly 
grow less, because of the increasing 
demands of the purely military instruc- 
tion, but if this mass athletics were 
to be shut off right now it would have 
left its stamp on the student-officers. 
Looking it all over I must say that in 
constructive athletic training of mili- 
tary value Fort Niagara bears unmis- 
takable signs of being ahead of Platts- 
kurg by a considerable margin, and 
this in spite of the fact that for one 
top-notch college athlete here there are 
three or four at the other encampment. 

This whole matter of athletics and 
“welfare” as it is calied was rather 
slow in getting under way, and is cnly 
just now beginning to gain impetus. 
As I write the encampment is antici- 
pating the arrival of Raymond B. Fos- 
dick’s commission, which had been to 
Plattsburg just before I left. The “wel- 
fare” has already been pretty well 
cared for here, and about the athletics 
I have already written. The commis- 
sion’s representative at Fort Niagara 
(he has been here a month) is Floyd 
A. Rowe, the University of Michigan’s 
famous four-mile runner, and athletic 
director at.Ann Arbor. The commis- 
sioners left. behind them at Plattsburg, 
Lawson Robertson, trainer of the Irish- 
American Athletic Club and the last 
Olympic team. This means, I think, 
that there will be a sudden burst of 
boxing and wrestling, two sports that 
have proved of immense value in the 
training in the British and the Colonial 
camps. Robertson also plans to put in 
swimming, rope-climbing and _ wall- 
sealing, all of military value, and give 
to the men who attain a certain stand- 
ard, a bar inscribed “qualified athlete,” 
just as a decoration is given to a quali- 
fied worksman. 

All these plans are in their trying- 
out stage, and are expected to bear 
their greatest fruit in the cantonments 
for the drafted men where there will 
be less weariness due to a large amount 
of “book” soldiery. 

Just a last word about the spirit of 
this camp which it is hoped will develop 
into the “soul” of the New Army (it 
was Grant who always maintained that 
every army had a “soul”). A battalion 
returned today from a ten-mile hike 
which followed a night encampment 
which in turn had followed a ten-mile 
hike. He had been on sentry-go at night 
between the hikes, and because the 
guard had forgotten to relieve him, had 
been up all night without sleep. Yet 
he considered it a huge joke and was 
as cheerful as any of his comrades, 
altho very tired and very, very sleepy. 
When men begin to really laugh at 
hardship they begin to be soldiers. 

Fort Niagara, New York 
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© Press Mlustrating 
The stop-gap German Chancellor, Georg Michaelis, appointed, so the reports suggest, to keen all parties easy in the inter- 


regnum between former Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg and a.military dictator, probably General von Ludendorff. 
Chancellor Michaelis’ speech before the Reichstag outlined a middle-of-the-road policy on peace, war and internal reforii 
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ress Illustrating 

Would you call it a “put-up” job—this task of making the fruit and 
vegetables that would be wasted this summer, available for next winter’s 
food? At any rate (to extend the pun) it’s a job that has been put up 
to the women of New York City and they are volunteering by the hun- 
dreds at the Municipal Canning Kitchen to peel peaches and shred cab- 
bage and stone cherries and attend to all the details that encumber the 
successful preserving of anything from marmalade to sauerkraut. The 
director of the canning kitchen is Miss Nellie Johnson, in the photograph 
below (at the right), talking to the business manager, Mrs. W. H. Lough. 
The Boy Scouts are proving their usefulness at “kitchen” work, too 
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Press Illustrating © Newman Travel Talks and Brown & Dawson Central Newa 
The Chinese republic has come back with a snap that suggests its backing 
by might as well as right, and that promises well for its future. Once the 
republican forces had waked up to the situation they mobilized their 
fighting strength in short order, attacked the Monarchist troops who were 
holding Peking and forced the surrender of three thousand soldiers under 
General Chang Hsun in about two hours. The troops resisted to the last 
the capture of the Temple of Heaven, nhotographed below, where the 
young Emperor took refuge when his abdication became necessary. But 
the Temple of Heaven proved no shelter from the artillery of the re- 
public, and President Feng-Kno-Chang (at the left), is now in power 
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A PLAY BOY GROWS UP 


BY CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


HEN Percy Grainger came to 
this country two years and a 
half ago I was instinctively, 


unreasonably, I might almost 
say petulantly prejudiced against him. 
I refused to take seriously a musician 
whose reputation—so far as I knew— 
was built upon a rearranging of other 
people’s music. It was all very well to 
sit down after dinner and listen to 
Gabrilowitsch—exquisite lyricist—play 
the “Irish Tune from County Derry?’ 
but to place this golden haired extrava- 
ganza, this Playboy of the Musical 
World, in competitive juxtaposition 
with the enormous and peremptory ac- 
tivities of Ornstein, Schénberg and 
Stravinsky—well, that was quite a dif- 
ferent matter. 

I met Grainger. I found him not only 
the most amusing and ingratiating 
musical personality of our time, but, 
precisely, one of the most extraordinary 
and radiant human beings I have ever 
met. I have testified on numerous occa- 
sions to my abundant interest in the 
sum-total of his activities (he is un- 
questionably one of the world’s great- 
est pianists), but in all that time I have 
never written a line in praise of the 
sheer musicianship of the man—the 
question of his abstract esthetic worth 
apart from all inveigling graces or 
adulterations of an extraneous and ul- 
terior nature. Possibly I have erred on 
the side of an overcautiousness. Per- 
haps I have set too stringent a guard 
upon enthusiasm, unconsciously fearful 
lest my friendship for Grainger deflect 
and impair the validity of my judg- 
ment. However this may be, I looked 
upon Grainger as a singer of wistful, 
frugal songs, a mouther of symphonic 
slang, a knockabout comedian of the 
concert hall, a rampant adolescent who 
would throw an English music-hall tune 
into violent alliance with an Irish folk- 
melody. When I 


AUTHOR OF “FUTURIST MUSIC” 


en for granted. He is associated in the 
academic consciousness with pretty lit- 
tle dance tunes. He is either indiscrimi- 
nately gushed over or stupidly and un- 
justly ignored. In a word, he has not 
been subjected to the same impersonal 
scrutiny that is usually accorded the 
work of the contemporary musician. 
Composer of two of the most vital sym- 
phonic compositions of our time, he is 
still looked upon as the composer of 
“Mock Morris” or “Molly on_ the 
Shore.” 

It is possible that when Mr. Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony perform Grainger’s latest com- 
position, “The Warriors” (music to an 
imaginary ballet), a new estimate of 
Grainger will be formulated. This mu- 
sic performed under the personal di- 
rection of Grainger himself at this 
year’s music festival at Norfolk, Con- 
necticut, may hold its own with any 
symphonic composition of modern times. 
From the indications that Grainger had 
given me thru the medium of his ex- 
traordinary pianistic abilities I had 
formed a pessimistic opinion of this 
work. I had heard, so it seemed to me 
at the time, a precious, fragile voice 
breaking in shrill and impotent fal- 
setto. It had seemed to me a sorrowful 
deterioration of a talent eminently 
lyrical, a dishonest aping of other man- 
ners and modes of expression, a spuri- 
ous kind of sound, a premeditated at- 
tempt to compete with the unnecessary 
and hideous cacophony of Ornstein, 
Schonberg and Stravinsky. 

Well, from one orchestral hearing 
of the work I commit myself to the fol- 
lowing impressions. In “The Warriors” 
Grainger has written a sort of thing 
that everybody is writing today, only he 
has written it better. I will not say that 
it is a great piece of music. But how 
many contemporary compositions are 


great? To me, the sound that Grainger 
brings out of an orchestra is the most 
beautiful sound that the contemporary 
orchestra has to give us. I say this de- 
liberately. I shall be ridiculed, no doubt, 
but for my part I rank Grainger’s 
“Warriors” ahead of any symphonic 
composition I have heard in recent 
years. To my view, this is faint praise, 
and I dare not say more than this. But 
I never supposed I should be able to 
say half so much. It is more vital than 
Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem.” As a contri- 
bution to instrumental experimentation 
it is incomparably far and away ahead 
of any modern music with the possible 
exception of Stravinsky’s immediate 
output. At times I heard a sensuous 
beauty in it that music has not offered 
us since “Parsifal.” Harmonically it 
stands in a class by itself, for it rep- 
resents an adroit and exquisite recon- 
ciliation of contemporary excess to po- 
tency of appeal. Grainger as a blender 
of tones is unequaled in modern music. 

The ultimate esthetic worth of Grain- 
ger I leave to others to determine. But 
this I do say: Grainger, taking him ali 
in all, is an inestimable influence in the 
effete and oversophisticated activities 
of modern music. His frank external- 
ity, his maintenance of the common and 
universally comprehended forms of mu- 
sical speech, his noisy, crude physical 
exuberance mark him apart in the 
acute overpreciousness of modern mu- 
sic. He has avoided the dominant mis- 
take that contemporary music—all 
contemporary art, for that matter—is 
making, of confining himself to a set 
idiomatic form, of inflicting upon him- 
self a premeditated manner of expres- 
sion not indigenous to the matter in 
hand. 

His means of expression shift with 
his moods, and his moods are many. 
For Grainger himself is as human 
as Falstaff, as un- 





heard his suite 
“In a Nutshell” 
I was bewildered 


and amused. “It 
is alive,” I said 
in reviewing it, 
“alive with the 


exorbitant ardor 
of youth—youth 
kicking its heels 
and flourishing its 
arms and pranc- 
ing about and 
hurtling over ob- 
stacles in an ex- 
plosive sheer joy 
of living.” I did 
not take it very 
seriously. The 
majority did not 
take it very seri- 
ously. Why? Well, 
I think the only 
possible explana- 











human as W. B. 
Yeats; as pre- 
cious and elusive 
as Debussy, as 
dynamic as John 
Philip Sousa. As 
poetic as any 
poet, he can be as 
practical as any 
plumber. 


He is 
one of the rarest, 
most _ sensitive 


dreamers of our 
age, but he is an 
active dreamer. A 
delightful, youth- 
ful, fantastic 
creature, who has 
amused us with 
his droll dis- 
crepancies and 
acrobatic imperti- 
nences, may have 





tion lies in the 

fact that Grain- 

ger has been tak- 
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“IN A NUTSHELL” 


A cartoon drawn by a member of the San Francisco Orchestra when Percy Grainger’s suite “In 
a Nutshell” was given in that city. Grainger is at the piano; Alfred Hertz conducting; Redfern 
Mason, musical critic for the San Francisco Examiner, wields the hammer 





become, for all we 

know, a great cre- 

ative musician. 
New York City 
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A PRESENT PROBLEM 

Paul Kester has written a novel on the 
race question in the South which has great 
human interest for us and would probably 
receive more attention at this time if it 
were not that we are all thinking first of 
the war. But we must not forget the prob- 
lems of democracy facing us at home, and 
no one of these is more important than the 
problem of right and justice in our rela- 
tions with the colored people. 

His Own Cowntry is valuable, first of 
all, because it presents both sides of the 
situation in the South. It tells us how the 
negro feels and how the white man feels 
thru the behaviour and conversation of the 
several characters. A white negro boy, 
Julius Caesar, born in slavery, resolves to 
make a place for himself in the world in 
spite of his race. He has a fine mind and 
after the slave days are over goes to Can- 
ada and becomes a physician, marries a 
white woman, and returns to “his own 
country,” Virginia, as a rich man, to buy 
the property which once belonged to his 
masters. 

Tor a time people suppose that he is a 
white man, but when they discover that he 
is the boy Julius Caesar grown up, one of 
his sons, a fine lad, is about to marry into 
an old Southern family. Much ill feeling 
and injustice and bloodshed result and 
much suffering for all concerned. It is a 
story of red blood in conflict with blue 
blood—and the result is bloody. The story 
does not offer any solution for the race 
problem but it does present the tragic sit- 
uation fairly and humanly. 


His Own Country, by Paul Kester. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis.- $1.50. 


FAIR TRADE 

According to W. H. S. Stevens in his 
book on Unfair Competition, the trust 
problem in the United States has thus far 
been complicated by the problem of unfair 
competition. Only by eliminating unfair 
methods of competition will it be possible 
to arrive at any basis for a decree in the 
case of competitive organization as com- 
pared with organization where practically 
monopolistic conditions prevail. In order 
to lay before us clearly the unfair prac- 
tises which have thus far interfered with 
the legitimate development of competition, 
Professor Stevens discusses such subjects 
as local price cutting, the establishment of 
bogus “independent” concerns, “tying” 
ecntracts, blacklists, boycotts, rebates, 
preferential arrangements, etc., all of which 
tend to interfere with productive efficiency 
and consequently prevent a condition of 
fair trade. The book is based upon court 
records and the proceedings of the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is clear and concise 
in its statements and is altogether hopeful 
of better conditions to come. 

Gilbert H. Montague, the author of 
Business Competition and the Law, on the 
other hand, is disposed to be pessimistic. 
His view of the recent activities of the 
courts in dealing with the cases which 
have arisen under the Sherman Act, the 





Not Confections 
But Whole-Grain Foods 


Here are titbits which are used like nut-meats. Chefs garnish ice cream 
= with them—girls use them in candy making. Boys at play carry bags of Puffed 
= Grains and eat them like confections. 
= Yet these are whole grains—wheat or rice—with every food cell exploded. 
= For one hour they are toasted in terrific heat, then they are shot from guns. 
= They are scientific foods, invented by Prof. Anderson. A hundred million 
= steam explosions occur in every kernel. Digestion is made so easy, so complete, 
2 that every atom feeds, 
_ You see brown bubbles, crisp and flaky, puffed to eight times normal size. 
= You taste delightful morsels with a toasted almond fiaver. 

3ut what children get is whole-grain nutrition, without any tax to the 
stomach. They need it as much as they like it. They get too little whole- 
: wheat food, with its phosphates and its vitamines. And what they get in other 
= forms cannot digest like Puffed Wheat. 


: Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
= Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Serve these Puffed Grains in every summer milk dish. Make them the 
morning cereal, Mix them with your berries. 

They are better than part-grain foods, you know, with part of the food 
cells broken. And certainly folks like them better than any other form of 
these grain foods. 

For variety’s sake, in these hot months, keep all three kinds on hand. 
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YOUR HOTEL 
in NEW YORK 


WHEN you come to New York, 
make the Hotel Astor your home. 
It is more than a mere stopping place. 
It is New York epitomized. 


Situated in the very heart of the metrop- 
olis, the Hotel Astor is the logical scene 
of New York’s most important func- 
tions. Here Big Business meets for 
consultation. Here are held recep- 
tions for distinguished foreign visitors 
and ambassadors. The Hotel Astor is 
chosen for great National festivities. 


Whether you need a single room or an 
elaborate suite, you will obtain at the 
Hotel Astor the utmost in comfort. 
From the magnificent roof garden to 
the cool orangerie and the numerous 
lounges, promenades, writing rooms 
and restaurants you will find a spot to 
fit your every mood. The cuisine and 
service are superb. 


Do not run the risk of marring your 
visit by accepting less than the Hotel 
Astor offers you—nor waste time in an 
effort to obtain more elsewhere. 


HOTEL ASTOR 


William C. Muschenheim 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Sts. NEW YORK 


Fa 























Clayton Act and the investigations of the 
Federal Trade Commission is that of a 
lawyer who has acted largely as counsel 
for the defendant. His book gives little evi- 


dence of an attempt to understand the new 


economic tendencies; it offers little encour- 
agement to the group of industrial leaders 
who are trying to develop the newer laws 
of competition; it is rather a caveat to 
the merchant, warning him to beware lest 
he be enmeshed in the intricacies of a 
more or less unreasonable law. 

A third book, J'’he Morals of Monopoly 
and Competition, by Homer B. Reed, ap- 
proaches the same subject from the point 
of view of the moralist and the historian. 
A change in business practises and morals 
is taking place. Ten years ago. we were 
tuld by a great captain of industry that it 
is fair to get out of the consumer all that 
you can, that the ethics of business was 
net worth two. cents to the merchant. To- 
day, the same man is conscious that he 
ewes an obligation of fair dealing to the 
public which he can scarcely refuse to pay. 
Professor Reed shows that in the short 
span of one decade both in the field of 
transportation and in industrial enter- 
prises it has ceased to be a question of 
charging what the traffic will bear and 
has become a question of doing business 
so that prices will yield a fair profit while 
competitors and public alike are given a 
fair chance to live. 

Unfair Competition, by W. H. S. Stevens. 

University of Chicago Press. $1.50. Business 

Competition and the Law, by G. H. Montague. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. The Morals of 

Monopoly and Competition. by Homer B. 


Reed. George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin., $1.25. 


REFORMED PIRATES 

If there be in the United States a young 
ladies seminary maintained on precisely 
the same model as such institutions exist- 
ed—before the war—in England, British 
Erploits in South America, by W. H. Koe- 
bel, can be safely recommended to the lady 
principal as containing not a single word - 
likely to flush the cheek of her most mod- 
est pupil. Not only is the style of the 
author unquestionably genteel, but the ma- 
terial is handled in such a way that even 
“racy” situations never exceed the bounds 
of elegant refinement. Since the author 
perforce must introduce “true blue” Brit- 
ish sea-dogs and buccaneers, one feels he 
has achieved a triumph in divesting them 
of the slightest suspicion of rum, and never 
exploding on his pages an improper swear 
word. When the round shots flew thick 
and fast along the Spanish Main, or a 
dreadful gallows is trundled on the palm 
decorated stage, it seems these gallant old 
chaps were always careful of their com- 
pany manners, possibly with an eye to fu- 
ture record in Mr. Koebel’s book. 

We gather that the wives and daughters 
of emperors, kings. presidents and ambassa- 
dors never forgot they were ladies first, and 
knew how to weep at appropriate moments. 
Possibly readers will weep, too, when they 
read how an ousted Empress of Brazil 
moved the jolly tars of a British warship 
to tears, tho herself solaced by the reflec- 
tion that she had got her trunks safely 
aboard. All this is very charming, as is also 
the glimpse we get of Queen Elizabeth. 
That imperious dame is in this work posi- 
tively so sweet that we now cannot believe 
she did any such thing as wilfully order 
the chopping off of the naughty Earl of 
Essex’s head. It must have been an un- 
lucky mistake—for the Earl of Essex. 

We are willing to accept Mr. Koebel’s 
word for most of this, because we never 
met personally most of the people he writes 
about; but there remains one on whom we 
are indeed sorry to shut the door of the 
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young ladies’ classroom. Don Rosas 
of the Argentine, picturesque dictator tho 
he may have been, was not a nice man from 
whatever side you look on him. The 
author states that after his flight from the 
Argentine he took refuge in Southampton, 
England, where he resided until his death 
“much respected.” Now, we happen to know 
that thirty-five years ago an unsavory odor 
still clung to the house he occupied. The 
stories then current about him, if but one 
tenth true, left nothing attached by way 
of social or other respect. For veracity’s 
sake, the halo had best been omitted from 
the head of Rosas. It’s quite likely they 
haven't forgotten him yet in Southampton, 
where no discreet lady principal waquld 
have permitted the mention of his name. 


British Exploits in South America, by W. H. 
Koebel. The Century Company. $4. 


VERSES AND PLAYS 


White Fountains, by Edward J. O’Brien, 
is a book of odes on the themes of the 
body and the spirit written in the effective 
rhythm of the old Gregorian chants. A 
number of very good short lyrics are in- 
cluded in the volume. (Small, Maynard & 
‘Co., Boston, $1.) 


Chocolate Cake and Black Sand is the 
noticeable title of a volume of three plays 
for children by Samuel Milbank Cauldwell. 
Very whimsical and gay are these, with all 
‘sorts of amusing turns and twists and a 
mingling of old nursery tales with very 
7 he date nonsense. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

50.) 


Thomas Kettle’s Poems and Parodies are 
specimens of vigorous, enthusiastic verse on 
questions of general interest to all and of 
especial interest to Irishmen. They are not 
“poetry for poetry’s sake” but will interest 
those who think as the author thought. He 
died at the front in France. (F. A. Stokes 
Company, $1.) 

Helen McAfee’s able preface to her edi- 
tion of Pepys on the Restoration Stage 
explains the importance of his first hand 
observations of the decade following the 
Restoration—a period of new life for the 
‘drama, marking its transition from the 
mediaeval to the modern stage. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $3.) 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has _ succeeded 
where many have failed. To Mother is a 
‘collection of verse that contains neither the 
sentimental nor the banal, nor does it ever 
‘descend to doggerel however well inten- 
tioned. A book that one need not apologize 
for sending to anybody’s mother. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, $1.) 

An. uncommon example of the art of 
translation is found in Eleanor Bontecou’s 
rendering of certain Masterpieces of Mod- 
ern Spanish Drama. Delicate shades of 
meaning are preserved in masterly fashion. 
Even the unapproachable Catalan, Gui- 
merf, has been caught and held for the 
enjoyment of the English play-reading pub- 
lic. (Duffield & Co., $2.) 

Lights at Dawn, by Aristides E. Phout- 
rides, is a volume of literary verse, smooth- 
ly and carefully written and showing ex- 
cellent human feelings. Dr. Phoutrides is 
an instructor in Greek and Latin at Har- 
vard University. The first poem in the 
book, “The Dawn from the West,” is a 
poem in the spirit of America First! (The 
Stratford Company, Boston, $1.25.) 

The Man Who Sar, by William Wat- 
son, is a volume of verse, largely in a vein 
uncomplimentary to Kaiser Wilhelm II 
and full of the spirit of the great war. 
Many of the poems are bitter denuncia- 
tion of what the Germans have done, 
‘Others are written in praise of Belgium 
arid King Alfred. Others commemorate bat- 
tles and events of the war. (Harper & 
Bros., $1.) 

In his Sindbad, a Lyric Phantasy, which 
poetically recalls Sindbad’s ‘adventures 
with beauty and the peacock lady in the 
castle of the forty thieves.” Percy Mack- 
-aye proves himself more the poet than the 





Are We Selling Our Health 
for a Mess of Pottage? 


EALTH is the natural birthright of 
H all, but many of us have sold it, 
often as unwisely as Esau, for a 
mess of pottage. Even if our stomachs 
are not openly quarrelsome and our bodies 
torpid. the chances are that the artificial 
conditions of modern life have exacted 
their toll. Few of us really know what 
radiant, efficient, creative living means. 
There are days or weeks that drag for lack 
of energy, if not days or weeks of actual 
suffering. 


Yet perfect health is the condition in 
which we should abide—the perfect health 
that we have occasionally tasted, perhaps 
after an outing in the woods, when we 
have eaten food we could not ordinarily 
digest, and returned home with the glad- 
ness of a child, to sleep the sleep of abso- 
lute rest. For a time bodily functions 
were perfectly performed, the rhythm of 
nature restored. We would all-give much 
to be able to maintain that high-water 
mark of efficiency and joy. 


90% of Illness Due to Wrong Food 


That this condition is possible for prac- 
tically every man and woman, sick or well, 
is the claim of Eugene Christian, the well- 
known food specialist. He states that 90% 
of all illness may be traced to improper 
feeding, and has proved it by a practice ex- 
tending over twenty years. During this 
time thousands of people have come to his 
office in New York. Most of these cases 
have been desperate ones—persons who 
have tried all manner of drugs and other 
remedies. They come in misery and skep- 
ticism, and depart in health, singing the 
praises of corrective eating, the sole meth- 
od of treatment used by this man who 
preaches the gospel of health. 


There is a wise old maxim to the effect 
that “It is not what a man eats but the 
amount he assimilates that nourishes him.” 
The mere consumption of food—even “good, 
nourishing food’—does not necessarily 
mean abundant health and vitality. Arti- 
cles of diet must be wisely selected and 
wisely combified if we are to be properly 
nourished and _ properly charged with 
energy. But as a matter of fact, so ill- 
chosen are our daily foods that we not 
only fail to benefit by their brain and body- 
building elements, but actually clog our 
systems, so that we are unable properly to elimi- 
nate the waste. The accumulated waste in turn 
generates poisons which are absorbed into the 
blood, gradually lowering our efficiency, sapping 
our vitality, and frequently resulting in some 
chronic intractable disease. 


Food Poisons 


We hear much in these days of auto-intoxica- 
tion, and many of the older generation laugh- 
ingly class it with appendicitis and nerves—a 
sort of makeshift for lack of a better diagnosis. 
But the fact is that scientists are well aware of 
the serious harm that is done by poisons gen- 
erated in the system. Metchnikoff, the great 
French scientist of the Pasteur Institute, claimed 
that the putrefaction in the lower intestine is 
responsible for premature old age and death, 
and recommended a diet composed largely of 
sour milk, not a palatable viand at best; and 
Eugene Christian has traced some fifty well- 
known ailments and diseases to improper com- 
binations of f 


Happily, however, Christian does not recom- 
mend either fasting or unsavory diet—he says 
that most of the foods we are eating are all 
right, only we do not know how to combine them. 
The various articles we take at one meal can- 
not, of course, be digested separately; conse- 
quently if we eat articles that do not chemically 
combine, there is apt to be trouble—acidity, fer- 
mentation, gas or distress of some sort. 

And since the stomach is the fire-box of 

e body, when it is out of order other of 


the vital organs—the heart, liver, kidneys, 
nerves, brain, etc.—necessarily become af- 
fected. Even the teeth are affected by acid 
stomach, pyorrhea or receding gums being 
the result. 

In fact, Christian claims that most so- 
called diseases are really only symptoms of 
disturbances in the digestive tract, and that 
by correcting these, the “symptoms” neces- 
sarily vanish, and just as the wrong com- 
binations of food will destroy health and 
efficiency, so will the right combinations 
correct disturbances, even those of long 
standing, by removing the cause. If we 
will only give Nature half a chance she 
will do her share toward producing the re- 
sults. Health is obedience to natural law. 
Disease is only the absence of health. 

But corrective eating does not mean 
starving one’s self or even restricting one’s 
diet to a few articles. It simply means 
getting the right combinations of foods at 
the right time—delicious meals that bring 
pleasure while they are being eaten and 
cause no discomfort afterward. 

Nor is it only the sick who benefit by 
Eugene Christian’s lessons in corrective 
eating. The well profit just as much. The 
human machine may seem to be running 
perfectly,.yet its efficiency may be increased. 


What to Eat for Health 


There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from persons 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
advice, cases which he is unable to handle 
personally, that he has written a course of 
24 lessons, telling exactly what to eat for 
health, strength, and _ efficiency. This 
course is published by The Corrective Eat- 
ing Society of New York City. The les- 
sons are written in simple language and 
every point is explained so clearly that 
there is little chance for misunderstanding. 
Reasons are given for every recommenda- 
tion, and every statement is based upon 
results secured in the author’s many years’ 
experience. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you 
why you should eat correctly and what the 
results will be; they give actual menus 
for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner; covering 
conditions of health and sickness from infancy 
to old age for all occupations and seasons. They 
tell you what to eat if you wish to gain flesh 
and what if you wish to reduce, how to correct 
a multitude of bodily ills, and how to feed your 
children so that they may never know such ills. 

A few of the chapter headings are as follows: 
How to Select, Combine, and Prepare Foods; 
How Wrong Eating Causes Sickness; What to 
Eat and What to Omit for all Stomach and In- 
testinal Disorders; Emaciation—Its Cause and 
Remedy; Obesity—Its Cause and Remedy; Ner- 
vousness—Its Cause and Remedy; Constipation 
—Its Cause and Remedy; Auto-Intoxication—Its 
Cause and Remedy; Digestive Harmonies—How 
the Business Man Should Eat; How to Measure 
Food Values—A New and Simple System; What 
to Eat for Nervousness, Low Vitality, Anaemia; 
What to Eat for Colds, Influenza, and La 
Grippe; etc., etc., menus being given in each 
instance. 

If you would like to see the “24 Little Lessons 
in Corrective Eating,’’ simply write the Cor- 
rective Eating Society, Inc., Department 47, 
448 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and they 
will mail you a set for examination. It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with your re- 
quest.. The lessons will be sent for five days’ 
free examination with the understanding that at 
the end of that time you will either remit $3, 
the small fee asked, or return the lessons. You 
take no risk and if the more than 300 pages 
yield but one single suggestion that will bring 
greater health, you will get back many times the 
cost in personal benefit—yet hundreds write the 
Society that they find vital helpfulness on every 
page. Merely tear out and mail the attached 
form instead of writing a letter. It is a copy 
of the official blank adopted by the Society and 
will be honored at once, 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc., Dept. 47, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may mail me the 24 Lessons in Corrective Eating for examination. 


5 days after I receive 


them, I will either send you $3 (full payment), or remail them to you. 


Pi avaeincess esteRicsoes weasel 


Address......... SOP eee O COMO e eee eesereesees 
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|SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NEW YORE 


Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 

ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
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a broad, general training. 
The Nurses’ 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: 
or equivalent. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and 
month ; the increase made yearly. 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


Residence, removed from the hospi- 


At least one year of high school 
Age limit—18 to 35 years. 


$15.00 per 














Skidmore School of Arts 


A college for the professional and vocational 
training of women. Offers four-year courses in 

Household Arts, Fine Arts, Music, Physical 
Education, Oral Expression, Secretarial 
Studies. 

Academic courses are offered in Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, History, Music and Art. 

One-year courses in Trade Dressmaking and 
Millinery. 

A special diploma, securable upon the com- 
pletion of two years, commands teacher’s or 
supervisor’s certificate. 

Residence accommodations for two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian, 
Summer Session, 


For ‘catalogue address the Registrar. 














1855-1917 


ELMIRA COLLEGE on-sectarian 


Oldest American college exclusively for women. Five 
courses leading to degree: arts, science, home economics, 
secretarial, music, Small student body, large faculty, per- 
sonal attention. Dormitory suites, with study and two bed- 
rooms. JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D., a 
For catalog and views, address Registrar, Euamina, N . X. 


The Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 
Established 1796. Endowed. Managed by Friénds. Ten teachers. 
Seventy-five pupils. Board and tuition, $325. Prepares for any 
college. Quaker ideals of life. Music, Bible study, moral train- 
ing, supervised sports. good fellowship. For catalogue address 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, 
Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 8°22 school 


“The Castle,’’ -on-Hudson, hew Sore 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; 
Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, including voca- 
onal, Certificsteodmnite to ABON Lay i. es. ot ey 
Miss C. k Box 97 


HARTWICK SEMINARY N. Y. 


One of the best preparatory schools, Founded fro.” $250 
per year. Coeducational. Dormitory renovated and refur- 














P nished. New dining hall. Steam heat, electric light, fine 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK water, gymnasium, beautiful country. . 
Prin. J. G. TRAVER, D.D. 
VIRGINIA 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
ymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


observatory, 
makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 








pin PENNSYLVANIA 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


A Moravian School for Girls, with an experience of one hundred 
and seventy-one years. Beautiful, healthiul location. Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymna- 
sium. Terms $500. Send for catalog. 

Rev. F. W, STENGBL, Principal, 





Box 101, LITITZ, PA. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 

John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 


ISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Complete college preparatory course; 
special course in agriculture. En- 
dorsed by every American univer- 
sity. Delightfully located in the foot- 
hills of the Neghanies. Modern 
buildings and equipment. Athletics. 
At Kiski nothing is left undone to 
promote the student’s health, com- 
fort, education and morals. Classes 
limited, affording individual in- 
struction. Faculty especially qual- 
ified. goth year opens Sept. 25. 
Write for catalog. Kindly ad- 
dress Department 5. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Saltsburg, Pa. 






























COLLECE 
6Sth YEAR. 
For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 
Library 25,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; 
no bar-rooms. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address 
The President, em, Va. 


EASTERN COLLEGE 
Co-educational. 30m. from Washington, D.C. A 20th Century 
College. New buildings Standard A. B. course. 2 year degree 
courses in Literature, Pedagogy, Domestic Science, Expression and 
Business for high school graduates. Music Conservatory. Academy 
for boys and girls. Military Training elective. Moderate rates. 
r. H. U. ROOP, President. Box M, MANASSAS, Va. 


ILLINOIS 











The University of Chicago 


HOME, writ iene 


— offers also instruc- 


— detailed in- 
formation address 


STUDY 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M) Chicago, Il. tench Seve 








COLORADO 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West’s Leading School for Girls 
Eastern Advantages in the West. Everything First-Class, 
In addition, Denver's Climate. Address for Information. 
Dr. J. D. 8. RIGGS, Principal, 1405 Marion St., Denver 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN COLLEGE, 75s: 


Tennessee 

A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate 

Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue- 

Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. 
Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 














dramatist. for Sindbad ends with all its: 
“first fine frenzy” of inspiration, fancy, 
visualization, lyricism, naiveté, whimsical- 
ity. in dramatic structure gone, lost in 
dull verbiage. vanished in its middle act. 
(Houghton, Miffin Company, $1.25.) 

The Modern Library is another step in 
the very right direction of putting good 
books into inexpensive form. Light in 
weight, of convenient pocket size, with 
large, clear print and limp leather bindings 
of pleasant green or blue, they are most 
agreeable small books. The publishers’ gen- 
eral purpose is to include “books that have 
already won for themselves a position as 
classics.” The latest additions are Maeter- 
linck’s A Miracle of St. Anthony. Strind- 
berg’s Married and Dostoyevsky’s Poor 
People. (Boni and Liveright, 60 cents each.) 


ALL SORTS OF ADVICE 


Mrs. Norton’s Cook Book does not go- 
into dietetics, nor economics, nor decora- 
tion, nor household advice. It is simply a 
collection of clearly written, tested. recipes, 
hundreds of them. A useful book that does. 
not pretend to the position of “the lady 
from Philadelphia.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons,. 
$2.50.) 

A book packed with common sense is. 
Women and Work, by H. M. Bennett, 
manager of a collegiate bureau of occupa- 
tions. Every girl thinking of a future job, 
and every woman who has to do with ad- 
vising other women about work, will find 
of value this study of the many problems. 
involved. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

Of advice to the housewife, good, bad’ 
and indifferent, there is no end. Most of it 
is indifferent. When one gets a book that 
deals with so inclusive a topic as Mabel 
Hyde Kittridge’s The Home and Its Man- 
agement, wisely and practically, basing its 
suggestions on dependable data, one hastens 
to recommend it. Directions for 300 inex- 
pensive dishes are added. (The Century 
Company, $1.50.) 

Thetta Quay Frank’s essay, Household 
Management in Wartime, deals with food 
values, budgets and solutions of the service 
problem. American housewives are so used 
to advice introduced by genial assurances 
of their ignorance, stupidity and selfishness 
that the laying of most national defects on 
their kitchen door stones will not in the 
least affect their appreciation of these very 
practical and suggestive pages, (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 75 cents.) 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
WORK 


Professor Husik’s History of Mediaeval 
Jewish Philosophy is the first discussion 
to appear in any modern language. The- 
author shows his ability to do pioneer work 
of this type by the skill with which he 
handles the obscure and intricate subtleties 
of his theme. He deals exhaustively with 
Mediaeval Jewish rationalism but omits all 
reference to mysticism or the Kabbaka. 
(The Macmillan Company, $3.) 

A thoughtful little book by Sherwood 
Eddy, with the title Suffering and the 
War, treats of the question, “Do we still 
believe in a friendly universe and in the 
goodness of God’! It is a searching, yet 
reverent discussion of the fact of suffering; 
its purpose, result and philosophy. The 
conclusion is well exprest in the words: 
“It is an honor to share God's pain.” 
(Longman’s, Green & Co., 36 cents.) 

F. C. Dadmun. in Children of the Father, 
the opening volume of ‘the New Beacon 
Course in Religious Teaching, draws from 
many literatures, tho mainly from the 
Bible. The lessons are varied and the hand 
work interesting and good looking. A book 
well adapted for home use when the regu- 
lar church lesson courses do not seem to 
fit. (Beacon Press, Boston, $1. Pupil’s 
Note Book, 25 cents.) 

The Great War puts out of the ques- 
tion any adequate celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the Reformation and but a 
handful of books relating to Luther are 
coming out. Leaders of the Lutheran 
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Reformation is among these, a modest but 
interesting collection from the pages of 
Tic Lutheran, studies by different writers 
of the personality and work of Melancthon, 
Chemnitz, Spalatin and other great figures 
of a great day. (Lutheran Publication 
House, 1716 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 75 
cents. ) 


Church workers will find uncommonly 
suggestive William G. Ballantine’s short 
essay on Religious Education for the Com- 
ing Social Order. He has mighty sensible 
ideas as to how the Sunday schools can 
teach true patriotism and internationalism, 
and s0 do their part in putting an end to 
international anarchy. (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 25 cents.) 


Among the popular religious volumes 
that have recently appeared none is more 
attractively presented than the series of 
sermons by Dr. Jenkins entitled The Man 
in the Street and Religion. It is an excep- 
tionably readable and suggestive demon- 
stration of the proposition that everyone 
is religious at heart, coupled with a de- 
lineation of the kind of Christianity which 
will appeal to the average man, (F. H. 
Revell & Co., $1.25 


American theologians will receive with 
interest the volume on The Jesus of His- 
tory, by T. R. Glover, the best known Eng- 
lish scholar in the new field of Religious 
geschichte; and will be pleased at his 
staunchly evangelical conclusions. The pro- 
lix and involved presentation, however, 
make the argument difficult to follow; and 
one lays down the work with a sigh of 
disappointment, at the little this eminent 
scholar has contributed to our knowledge 
or understanding of Jesus. (The Associa- 
tion Press, 75 cents.) 


THE PUBLIC WEAL 


New editions of the Debater’s Handbooks 
on Prohibition, Immigration and Capital 
Punishment have been issued. These con- 
tain the latest data and extracts from re- 
cent articles and speeches. (H. W. Wilson 
aenenys White Plains, New York, $1.25 
each. 


Commercializing of Leisure sets forth 
the possibilities of community control of 
amusements. Mr. J. P. Sizer wastes much 
fire on that perennial target, the Puritan, 
on the Y. M. C. A. and on other activities, 
but his description of present conditions 
and plans for improvement are sane and in- 
spiring. (Richard G. Badger, Boston, 75 
cents.) 


Carl D. Thompson has prepared a con- 
cise argument in favor of Municipal Own- 
ership of Public Utilities. It recounts the 
spread of the system in Europe and in the 
United States, the objections to private 
ownership, the gains to the public and to 
the worker by city ownership. Useful to the 
—— of either side of the question. 

B. W. Huebsch, $1.) 


Outlines of Applied Sociology, by Prof. 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, presents the lead- 
ing sociological problems and points out 
their relations to one another and to the 
major interests of striving human beings. 
There is a discussion of leading schools of 
reform—or reaction—and a selected list of 
references for further reading. The outlook 
is liberal, and the book a helpful guide to 
the student, whether in class or in the 
school of practical affairs. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.75.) 


A special series of social relations is 
discussed in Conditions of Labor in Ameri- 
can Industries, by Lauck and Sydenstricker. 
Facts and figures about wages, seasonal and 
other irregularities of employment, rela- 
tions between employers and workers, fluc- 
tuations in the nominal and real wages, 
and so on, are derived from the material 
gathered by these experts for the United 
States Industrial Relations Commission. 
While significant data have been presented 
most effectively, the authors do not attempt 
to draw conclusions. A valuable reference 
book for educators, social workers, and all 
in any way engaged in handling employ- 
ment problems. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, $1.75.) 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(CCONTINUED) 








MASSACHUSETTS 





DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 5ist YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-— $350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D. Principal 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields, 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


77th year opens September. $100,000 residence hall. Efficient 
masters. Smallunits. Boys’ personality directed. Scientific and 
Preparatory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Mod- 
erate rates, Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 

Joseph E. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Short- oy Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 
\ One student writes: ** Before 
\ completing the lessons, received 
) over $1, 000 for manuscript sold 
) to Woman’s Home Companion, 
i Pictorial Review, McCall’ ‘sand 
other leading magazines.’ 


Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics. 
Journalism. In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
other leading colleges. 


Please Address 



























| } 


\ ha 


Dr. Esenwein 
150-Page Catalog F ree. 


The Home Correspondence School 

















The Peddie Boy 
is educated—not 
merely instructed 


The endowment of Peddie Institute enables 
it to offer, at moderate rates, all the advan- 
tages and equipment of the more expensive 
schools. The achievements of Peddie graduates 
in scholarship and athletics at their colleges 
are significant of the value of its training. All 
colleges admitting on certificate accept Peddie 
Institute graduates without examination. 

Physical culture and athletic training. 60- 
acre campus, lake, swimming pool, diamond, 

ridiron and gymnasium provide exceptional 
acilities. Military Training inharmony with 
the Peddie Idea—all the essentials without 
frills. Peddie is 9 miles from Princeton. 
Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 years. 
52nd year opens September 22, 1917. For 
bocklets and catalog, address 


ROGER W SWETLAND, LL. D., Cendunster 
Box 7-S, Hightstown, N. J. 


BLAKE TUTORING SCHOOL 


Summer School (July to Sept.) 
Boys prepared thoroughly, and rapidly for College 
and Scientif fic ool, Individual instruction. 
Two years’ =a in one. Certificate privilege. 
Large campus near lake. Saddle horse provided 




















In addition to 4-year general academic course, provides 2-year 
and 4-year courses in household economics, and in normal 
training for teachers; also 4-year course ” scientific farming. 
Write for catalog. 


DR. WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Dean. NEWARK. DEL. 





OHIO 


The Law Froebel Kinder. Training School 
Certificate and Diploma courses. Accredited by the State, ac- 

credited in other States. — for catalogue. 

RY E. Law, M. D., Principal. 

OHIO, Toledo, 2313 Ashland ¥ Ave. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. nn non N.Y., near Saratoga Springs, 


Rahued, Dome like d. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Teekeles baths. Booklets. 


Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 


Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautifal” 



































Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, sso W. 





27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 











every boy. Military Drill. Separate building 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. and campus for boys under 14. Send for book- 
let. Lakewood, N. J. 
NORTH CAROLINA CONNECTICUT 

DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL & 
Jertaon Soxiem, . bs 5 = 
n open air school for boys. ; = 
Prepares for College and the Scientifig Schools. | h El ~ h l = 
Eowmn De Maarren, Principal. y > hem until e€ Cc 00 z 
Sept. 5, Camp Algonquin, Ashland, N. H. s 
FOR GIRLS = 
DELAWARE - 
? GREENWICH - - CONN. & 
The Women’s College of Delaware = 


The Ely Junior School 


z (Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 


celia! 
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ONS NANENE Nee eee 


GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Dutcher House "°%224%,%.*- 


Always open. Family and Tourist House. 
L. W. BLANKINSHIP, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 











LV 


Hotel Puritan 
BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 

Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 
Globe trotters call the Puritan one of 

the most homelike and attractive hotels 


in the world. It is unique in atmosphere 
and equipment, 


Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


Send for our booklet with guide to 
Boston and its historic vicinity, 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mor. 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, TRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURAN COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 


an? GLOSS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREET. 
DIVIDENDS 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Red Cross Dividend. 

In Aid of the Campaign for Contributions to 
the American Red Cross War Fund, the Board of 
Directors at a meeting held this day, unanimous- 
ly declared a special dividend of one-half of one 
per cent. (25 cents per share), upon the Capital 
stock of the Company, payable July 31, 1917, to 


stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 30, 1917. 











i. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1017. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 12. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 46. 
The Board of Directors will meet on July 31, 
1917, and declare the regular quarterly dividends 
to that date of $1.50 per share upon the full-paid 
First Preferred and Original Preferred Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable by checks mailed 
August 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3:30 
o’clock P. M., July 31, 1917. The transfer books 
will not close. D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 

San Francisco, California, July 10, 1917. 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$150 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and directions 
10c. or FREE for names of two friends. 


ari ach, 
‘hm. School ‘Home Economics, 529 W. 69th Street, Chicago 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 andUp. AllMakes, Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
Process.’’ Sold for low cash—instaliment or rented. 
Rental applies on ee rice. Write for full details 
guarantee and New Illust: Catalog. Free trial. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 282 Chicago 


CUT TIR 
EXPENSE eo. on .gpairine 


Address Passenger Car Service, The Independent 





























By keeping your tires 
sand and water tight. 
Write for full direc- 














Dip baby’s dainty 
bonnet of lace and 
ruffles in Carbona and it will come 
out as fresh as when new. 


Carbona cannot explode. 


15c 25c 50c $1. At all druggists. 





Shoes made with “F. B. & C.” white, bronze and fancy 


colored kids are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Fluid. 
e 














HOW THEY DO IT 


BY PIERRE MILLER 














This spectacular story of air fighting, 
the one phase of war in. which individual 
daring remains the controlling factor, was 
translated by William L. McPherson and 
published in the New York Tribune. 


N what you are going to read there is 
| vostin but the reproduction of an ac- 

tual experience. No fiction—no embel- 
lishment. Only cruel and hard reality. 

Major P . who had just inspected the 
hospital units of a cantonment, was about 
to reénter his automobile. He was walking 
along with his nose in his notebook. drag- 
ging one of -his boots after the other out 
of the clinging mud of the roadway. He 
was thinking of nothing in particular ex- 
cept the tedium of the trip back to general 
headquarters—over a familiar route. 
against a keen north wind whose sting he 
could already feel in his nostrils. Coming 
from a depot for the wounded behind the 
lines he was to make his way to another 
point in the rear. That was all. 

His mind was not occupied with the de- 
tails of the inspection which he had just 
made—and made in a rather superficial 
fashion. There was nothing out of the 
ordinary run to report. Everything was 
going along about as usual—not too well 
and yet not too badly. The war would last. 
He didn’t even wish to guess how long it 
would last, judging that problem to be 
insoluble and any mental effort expended 
on it to be uselessly disturbing. One must 
do his best frgm day to day and think as 
little as possible of things not brought to 
one’s immediate attention. That was the 
attitude of mind he sought to cultivate, 
gratefully taking lessons from the thou- 
sands of simple soldiers with whom he came 
in contact, who had acquired instinctively 
that philosophy of acceptance which he 
could attain to only by a powerful effort 
of the will. 





UDDENLY the sound of a cannonade, 

very near him, made him lift his head. 
An artillery duel—so far from the contact 
trenches. so far from the enemy? At that 
moment his hand touched the door of his 
auto. The chauffeur. his nose in the air, 
deeply interested, said to him: 

“They are firing at a German aeroplane, 
Major.” 

Then looking up into the sky (which 
was very clear that day because of the 
north wind) in the same direction in which 
the soldier was looking, he saw an enemy 
observer. It was a biplane flying at a hight 
of 1500 to 1800 meters, not seeming at 
all disquieted by the little fleeces of white 
smoke which, with a faint. far-off sound, 
burst into view about its insect body—a 
body like that of an exaggerated dragon- 
fly. All the gunners of the cantonment and 
of the surrounding district were firing in- 
cessantly at that aérial target. 

The major shrugged his shoulders. He 
had seen the same thing a hundred times 
before and knew that a hit from the ground 
was rareé—almost impossible. It was as if 
one should try to shoot a pigeon with a 
rifle. Such spectacles were good for the 
blues. But, for himself, he was blasé. He 
was skeptical, so far as results went. It 
was good powder thrown away—much, too 
much good powder. Let the enemy fliers 
spy on our lines, so long as our fliers also 
spy on theirs. 


“Let us start,” he said to the chauffeur. 
“We have forty kilometers to go.” 

Wrapping himself in his great coat, he 
took his seat, and the chauffeur got out to 
crank up. But the cranker remained mo- 
tionless in his hands. 

“Major,” he said with shining eyes, 
“there’s another machine coming—one of 
ours—to give the Boches a fight.” 

The cantonment was situated in a 
spreading valley. On one side the hills 
which dominated it were wooded; on the 
other side they were bare. On that side 
there had once been tilled fields—long ago, 
in an epoch which seemed infinitely re- 
moved, lost in the shadows of time—before 
the war. The French machine had mounted 
like a sparrow hawk from some hiding 
place in the dark, motionless woods. It re- 
sembled a hawk, a bird of prey, rapid and 
direct, intrepid and slender. So very slen- 
der! Much smaller than the enemy, who 
had not seen it coming at first and now 
attempted to escape, like a wild duck or a 
heron which flees before a falcon unhooded 
by the hunter. 


“TT is a new model,” cried the chauffeur, 

who was very excited. “I. saw it once be- 
fore at X——. They showed it to me. It 
is driven by a single operator, who maneu- 
vers his machine gun with a special device, 
so that he doesn’t have to lose his direc- 
tion. Ah, that is marvelous! That is mar- 
velous! And how fast it goes! He could 
give the Boche a handicap of thirty kilo- 
meters an hour.” 

The frail machine, the man who was its 
brain and the deadly mitrailleuse were all 
one beautiful welded unit. They dashed 
ahead, filling the imagination with a sense 
of almost illimitable ferocity. The pursued 
bird knew now that it was much too late 
to flee, that there was no time left to es- 
cape. It sought to defend itself. It also was 
armed, and one could hear ‘the crackling 
of its machine gun. But the pursuer dis- 
dained to respond. It commenced to mount 
in great, sweeping circles—to mount whirl- 
ing, as does its brother, the hawk, when 
it wishes to dominate and swoop down upon 
a sparrow. Not that the French. machine 
wished to swoop down. Simply by taking 
advantage of its superior climbing power 
it avoided the fire of its antagonist. 

“Look at the Boche!” shouted the chau- 
feur. “It is as if he was weighted. down. 
He cannot put a bullet into the French- 
man now—not a single one. Ah, if only I 
were not so old!” 

All the automobile mechanicians—all 
who know how to tinker with a motor— 
when they have spent some time at the 
front, dream of becoming aviators. The 
thing which they drive disgusts them, be- 
cause it cannot leave the earth. 

And when the hawk-like machine had 
reached the hight of its flight, determined 
in advance to the second, it inclined its 
body with a cold and cruel precision, point- 
ed its beak, the muzzle of its mitrailleuse, 
toward the doomed sparrow and began to 
fire. The other also continued to fire, but 
at random and to no purpose, headlessly, 
like a bird squawking from fear. 

All at once the French machine ceased 
firing and took again to planing—delib- 
erate, silent, sinister and certain, like the 
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hawk which waits and watches. It had ac- 
complished its work. It had now only to 
wait. That it knew. 

The big German dragon-fly tilted des- 
perately and, on the right side, the double 
wing suddenly broke. One could hear noth- 
ing; it was too high up. It broke, in hor- 
rible silence. Undoubtedly the pilot at- 
tempted to restore the machine's balance, 
for the frame tilted sharply on the other 
plane; and then, on the other side, the 
double wing broke. One saw the vast 
pinions come together like a closing fan. 
And the machine fell—fell like a stone. 
No; rather like a poor, wounded bird, 
crippled by a gunshot wound. 


HE major thought no longer of return- 

ing to general headquarters. He said to 
the chauffeur : 

“Did you see where it fell? Can you 
track it down?” 

“In the woods, in the woods!” cried the 
chauffeur, turning his crank. “Certainly I 
ean find it.” 

He drove like a madman. Reaching a 
crossroads in the forest, he stopped. 

“It is in there. We must get out,” he 
said, pointing to a spot in behind the big 
weather-browned trees. 

Some soldiers, too, coming from no one 
knew where, ran ahead of them and showed 
the way. 

Thru the vault of interlaced branches 
the dead aeroplane had bored a passage- 
way like the track of a huge meteor. One 
of the two men who had flown in it—prob- 
ably the mechanician—had disappeared 
under the motor, which had plowed deep 
into the earth. 

They loosened this heavy mass and it fell 
sidewise on the ground. 

“Cover it up!” cried a soldier, putting 
his hands over his eyes. “Cover it up!” 

The mechanician had had his two thighs 
severed, as if by some huge ax, by the 
weight of the motor. The trunk of his 
body was only a gaping, frightful, pulpy 
mass, with a heart exposed which still beat. 
Some one threw a cloak over the corpse. 

“And the other one?”’- said a_ soldier. 
“There were two.” 

They found the body of the other German 
some feet away. The branches had caught 
him in falling and torn him from his seat. 
One saw his breast rise and fall like a 
forge bellows. Then he expired. The soldiers 
drew out their knives. They wanted to 
divide among themselves the buttons on 
his uniform. 

“These men died bravely,” said the 
major. “Respect their remains!” 

And because he had shoulder straps on 
they obeyed him. 

“How cold it is!” exclaimed one of the 
soldiers. 

And their teeth began to chatter—there 
in the presence of the dead. 

“And what became of our flier?’ asked 
one, in order to break the spell cast by 
death. 

“Tle has not yet come down,” answered 
a comrade. “Maybe he thought there was 
another job for him to do.” 

The next day, having decided to pass 
the night in the cantonment, the major 
saw the aviator return. The victor of the 
evening before left his machine in the 
fields and came into the hospital to warm 
his hands. He was a child. hardly nineteen 
years old, with cheeks as downy as a peach 
and innocent eyes. 

“Well,” said the major, “you brought one 
down yesterday, didn’t you?” 

“Oh,” he answered carelessly, “it was 
my twelfth.” 

And he warmed his stiffened fingers non- 
chalantly over the stove. 











Health 
Wanted 


Sines home trag- 
edies of peace— 
| sickness, accident and 
| death—and the big 

m| tragedy of war, with 
ew its mounting cost of 
food, have developed a long waiting list for 


SEA BREEZE 


our summer fresh air home for children and babies, tired 
working girls, mothers and grandmothersof thetenement. 





In war—in peace—our youth must grow into healthful, 
fit manhood and womanhood. 


Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city children their one 
chance in the year for fresh air, good food — health. 


Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for each one whom 
you will send as your guest, and send the amount to 
George Blagden, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
Room 200, 105 East 22nd St. New York City 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President 





























GUARANTEED incomes 


$66,000,000 potame guarantee, An annuity provides the largest assured in- 
come obtainable with safety. Write to-day for booklet “What Are Annuities.” 


The NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER VERMONT 


























Will you think or pay? The Nationcreatesallland values— 
justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gain. Tax 
on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual . 
national budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate 

industry. Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices er reduce production. 
Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. K 
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Now as never before, it is important 


Ke e p Yo UY that your money be kept at work in 


legitimate enterprises. You will bene- 
fit by consulting The Independent In- 


Dollars Busy vestor’s Service before buying securities 


of whose merit you are uncertain, 
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MR. PURINTON’S WAR SERVICE QUESTION BOX 


CO ee ee ee, 





Miss G. P., New York. “I am a school teacher 
of ten years’ experience. Am thirty years of 
age. Have thought seriously of enlisting as a 
nurse in the Red Cross, but have had no ex- 
perience in nursing. What do you advise?” 

Utilize your experience in teaching. Stay 
where you are, line up all your boys and girls 
for a collective as well as individual form of 
patriotic service, and thus extend your war 
power a hundred-fold. Read every answer in the 
War Service Question Box; ask yourself how 
each might apply to you or your pupils; carry 
out any idea that seems to you workable. To 
waste your knowledge and influence as a teacher, 
merely to study for a nurse, would be, in our 
opinion, a mistake both economic and patriotic. 


Miss E. M. S., Michigan. “I am a teacher in 
a town of three thousand. I wish to interest 
young people of high school age in patriotic 
service. They are capable, but without initiative. 
Can you advise me?” 

The production and conservation of food sup- 
plies offers the greatest national opportunity for 
enlisting boys and girls. Every boy in your 
town should be working a farm or home gar- 
den this season; and every girl should be can- 
ning, drying, or otherwise preserving the foods 
that the boys grow. Certain crops may be 
planted late—and now is none too soon to think 
about next year’s gardens. For literature, apply 
to your State College of Agriculture; U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 
Mayor Mitchel’s Food Supply Committee, 71 
Broadway, New York; The Mayor of Amherst, 
Amherst, Massachusetts; and Countryside War 
Garden Bureau, 119 West Fortieth, New York. 

See War Question Box answer to Miss E. M. 
D., Maryland; create permanent efficiency or- 
ganizations of the young folks in your charge. 


Mr. C. S. C., New York. “I have served four 
years in the National Guard, and wish very 
much to continue to serve my country at this 
time of need. But my eyes are weak and I fear 
I cannot pass the Federal examination. Would 
it be possible for me to enter any other branch 
of the service? I am a licensed chauffeur.” 

You might become an ambulance driver; ob- 
tain information from Bureau of Medical Serv- 
ice, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

We think, however, you should restore the 
weak eyes to normal duty, and continue service 
in line with your preference and experience. 
Why waste four years of knowledge and skill? 
Trained men are too valuable. 


Mr. G. O. B., West Virginia. “I am superin- 
tendent in charge of operations for a large 
paving brick company. Believe I possess a ca- 
pacity for handling and organizing men. Age 
thirty-six. Able to work to the highest effi- 
ciency. Would like to qualify for a position on 
some commission offering a wide field of use- 
fulness.” 

Your problem is to mobilize the facilities, re- 
sources and employees of your company. Write 
the Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C., for instructions, with request to be as- 
signed to a national board of consultation or 
coéperation where you can serve best. Apply to 
National Institute of Efficiency, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., for list of patriotic 
organizations. Note results of the Community 
Contest in Patriotic Work recently conducted 
by The Countryside Magazine, 119 West Forti- 
th street, New York; see how the most effective 
action may be organized in your community. 
Found a War Efficiency Library, with special 
incentives for use by all your workers; see list 
of books in Independent of June 2, 1917. Sug- 
gest to officials of your concern that they watch 
columns of The Independent for patriotic news; 
put up a war bulletin board, and tack on clip- 
pings that inform or inspire. 


Miss E. M. D., Maryland. “After reading arti- 
cle ‘What Can I Do?’ our class at normal school 
have a desire to know what we can do. Very 
few of us have had opportunity to do anything 
but attend school, but we would like to know 
how to apply our knowledge, so as to be of use 
to our country. We wish to put your answer on 
the bulletin board.” 


(a) Organize a personal thrift campaign, to 
aid you, your family, your community, over the 
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war crisis. Obtain information from American 
Society for Thrift, 30 North Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago; or from National Education As- 
sociation, Secretary Durand W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

(b) Everybody work, this summer. Let boys 
help most in food production, girls in food con- 
servation. Boys find what other boys are doing 
by writing for literature of Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth avenue, New York; of U. S. 
Boys Working Reserve, details from William B. 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Girls find what girls can do by writing the 
Camp Fire Girls, 461 Fourth avenue, New York; 
also Girls National Honor Guard, 34 West 
Twenty-eighth, New York; also addresses in 
reply to Miss F. L. B., Nebraska, War Service 
Question Box; also reply on food canning, pub- 
lished in first group of war answers. 

(c) Everybody watch The Independent, all 
summer. It will publish Question Box answers 
and special articles of particular interest to 
your people. Write us for more detailed counsel 
if needed. 


Dr. B. B., Missouri. “I would like to get lit- 
erature on the raising and marketing of poul- 
try, especially squabs.” 

Literature of Majestic Squab Company, Adel, 
Iowa; of Plymouth Rock Squab Company, Mel- 
rose Highlands, Massachusetts; of R. H. Barnes, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts; of Charles C. Gilbert, 
North American street, Philadelphia. See also 
Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, New York; and 
“Poultry Guide Book” from Model Incubator 
Company, 38 Henry street, Buffalo, New York. 


Miss M. M., Minnesota. ‘Please tell me where 
I can get (a) the names of the Governors of 
the United States, and (b) a book on Wilson’s 
administration.” 

(a) From your Secretary of State, or from 
a current almanac sold by almost any large 
news or book store. 

(b) Just before the last Presidential election 
the National Democratic Committee issued a 
number of eulogiums calling attention to the 
merits of the Wilson administration. The Re- 
publican National Committee issued tracts and 
tomes calling attention to the faults of the Wil- 
son administration. The leading lights of both 
parties in your vicinity could point the way to 
these volumes. You might get copies very cheap, 
second-hand, from local statesmen, now the elec- 
tion is past. 


Mr. A. K., Canada. “Please direct me to 
periodical or other literature that might be help- 
ful to an Industrial Training Board contem- 
plating the erection and equipment of a new 
building, in a city of about 12,000 inhabitants.” 

Building Age, 239 West Thirty-ninth; Building 
Management, 119 West Fortieth; Architectural 
Record, 119 West Fortieth; Architecture, 527 
Fifth avenue; Hoggson Magazine, 485 Fifth 
avenue; American Architect, 50 Union Square; 
all New York. 

The Architectural Book Publishing Company, 
31 East Twelfth; Architectural Catalog Com- 
pany, 366 Fifth avenue; Building Trades Index 
Company, 340 Madison avenue; all New York; 
and Society of Building Commissioners and In- 
spectors, Secretary F. W. Fitzpatrick, 4200 Six- 
teenth street, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. I. A. S., Texas. “I am reading your 
Efficient Living, a very valuable work, and 
one that I have long wanted. On page 73 you 
refer to a standard book on diet. (a) Where 
can this be obtained? (b) Where can I secure 
the labor-saving appliances mentioned in your 
recent article on the Efficient Housewife? (c) 
Do you know as to the reliability of the Amer- 
ican School of Home Economics, advertised in 
The Independent? 


(a) There are many standard books if by 
“standard” you mean popular and mostly true; 
there are no standard books if by “standard” 
you mean wholly applicable and reliable. See 


dies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ World, Housewives’ Magazine. 
Write us more in detail, or look up advertise- 
ments. 

(c) We never guarantee reliability of any in- 
stitution. But we understand this one does meri- 
torious work, and it surely has fine people con- 
nected with it. 


Mrs. W. E. C., Colorado. “Where can I 
get literature that will help me in caring fon 
and training two nervous, high strung boys of 
seven and three years, one tubercular and per- 
haps the other? I want something more than 
general suggestion, or a faddist’s pet theory.” 

Obtain from your physician or local health 
officer a set of literature of the National Asso- 
ciation for Prevention of Tuberculosis; a main 
object of the Association is to provide instruc- 
tions for the home care of children with tuber- 
cular tendencies. Apply to your Board of Health 
for modern hygiene bulletins and other publica- 
tions. Write Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, for list of 
special books of value, such as Dr. Charles 
Brodie Patterson’s ““‘The Will to Be Well,” and 
Dr. William Lee Howard’s new book on “Breath- 
ing.” Ask Dr. Benedict Lust, Butler, New Jer- 
sey, how he cured himself of consumption. 

Locate nearest branch of the Boy Scouts, talk 
over your problem with the Scoutmaster. Con- 
sult American Institute of Child Life, Phila- 
delphia; also School of Mothercraft, Riverside 
Drive, New York. Read Mothers Magazine, 
Elgin, Illinois. Get book catalog and copy Phys- 
ical Culture from Physical Culture Publishing 
Company, Flatiron Building, New York. 


Mr. W. B., Ohio. “I am over military age, 
and want to do something for my country. The 
Secret Service appeals to me. To whom should 
I apply for entrance?” 

Apply to the Chief, William J. Flynn, Secret 
Service Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. N. B. R., New York. “Will you kind- 
ly suggest some good books on factory man- 
agement and operation? I am much interested 
from reading one of your articles on factory 
efficiency.” 

Among the good bovxs are the following: 
“Work, Wages and Profits,” by H. L. Gantt, En- 
gineering Magazine Company; “Factory Costs,” 
by F. E. Webner, Ronald Press Company; 
“Principles of Scientific Management,” by F. 
W. Taylor, Harper and Brothers; ‘Motion 
Study,” by F. B. Gilbreth, D. Van Nostrand 
Company; “The Modern Factory,” by George 
M, Price, John Wiley and Sons; “Engineering 
of Shops and Factories,”” by H. G. Tyrrell, En- 
gineering Magazine Company; all New York. 
One of the most recent and comprehensive 
works is the “Library of Factory Management,” 
in six volumes, a compilation of experiences of 
more than a thousand manufacturers; published 
by A. W. Shaw Company, Wabash avenue and 
Madison street, Chicago. 


Miss V. S. A., North Dakota. “I am a do- 
mestic science teacher in the high school, and 
wish to organize a home canning club. Where 
ean I obtain directions for this work, details as 
to methods, books, and so forth?’ 

Your object is admirable. Every teacher of 
domestic science in the United States could, and 
should, be of superlative help to the Government 
by leading such an enterprize. It is well known 
that in many sections of the country more food 
rots on the ground than is eaten, simply be- 
cause facilities and forethought are lacking to 
preserve it. Here is a great field for all women 
teachers living in the ycountry.or small town 
districts. 

You may obtain special bulletins and other 
literature from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C..The Agricultural 
Extension Department, also the Home Economics 
Department, of your State University, would 
probably assist you directly, by personal corre- 





Question Box answer 344, in issue of November 
18, 1916. 

(b) We mentioned scores of appliances— 
which do you want? These would generally be 
advertised in *s periodicals, such as La- 





spond or the visit of a professional organ- 
izer to your locality. Write also American Home 
Economies Association, Station N, Baltimore: 
National Housekeepers’ Alliance, Washington, 
D. C.; Housewives’ League, 25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York. 





